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Stseeeee Steetee? 
SeHtEEEREO 
See ee ce VOGUE {AS sees 


BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 3 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
4or their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, é 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

_. Sold aiso in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Aibany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. D»scher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Heilman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. |. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashvilic, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philatelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co., 96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A, M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hal! Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St, 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave, 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J. Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 








B CO, 3 ee ae ee ee 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
| Se oe ® 


M M E. V. N 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves,, New York 





| he VICTORE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


Se ee 


Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 





TADLER & FALK 


MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
__. kADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 


Cc WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





vTCea & FOR PBY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 


' makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


M.A 





WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A. IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 


ee MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 





“ee ee 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 


Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


O A yy M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 


Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 3oth Street, New York 





ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7° West 39th Street, New York 
eee 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 


10 West 35th Street, New York 


FRAME; M’°G'‘R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 














SCHROEDER 





WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 

Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


Iss 


S C O es yi 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
34 West 35th Street, near sth Avenue 


M* 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 





SAFFORD BARSTOW 








HATS AND BONNETS _ 
OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 








G A S = oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 
E H. FIELDING & CO. 
- MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


H oe 2s ee se 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 
FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 

Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N. Y. 


ISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 

sz West 2ist Street, New York 











SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired. 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
404 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. I., 
Box 66. 


HE MISSES WHITE 


will take entire charge of Children’s parties 
and private dancing classes. Address Miss 
SARA WHITE, 12 East 22d Street, New York. 


A R T T N 


DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished, 205 East tgth Street. 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 








| ee eG SHOP PING 

Of every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 

care. References, Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 

EW YORK SHOPPING 

Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 

Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 

for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 1o2z W. 42d St. 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MEROTD ERIN G 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, ‘and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOKBINDING, 
Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 


at moderate prices. Henty Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 


Ae SS Ro Baw 

To match gowns. All materials used by the 

dressmaking trade dyed and cleaned. Real 
Laces cleaned and mended. References. MME. 
PAULINE, 111 West 17th Street, New York. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLivE RoBarT & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 








HAIRDRESSING 





A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), LApies’ Harr 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square. 





Society . ‘ ; ; : 
Seen On the Stage ° ° iii 
Dress On the Stage ‘ 
Descriptions of Fashions . 

Practical Suggestions for Cov- 


ering and Decorating Bel- 


lows D ; : x . vi, vii 
Answers to Correspondents . vii 
Haphazard Jottings : - roo 
Tempted Above Measure— 

fiction . ° ‘ 100, 102, 103 
Glimpses ; ‘ ‘ .) ae 
What She Wears . : . 106 
Seen in the Shops . - 108, 109 
Smart Fashions for Limited In- 

comes . ‘ ; ‘ - 109 
What They Read 109, I10 
As Seen by Him. -  S88e; Ese 
The Weil-Dressed Man . 
De Editoribus—poetry . < Se 
Vogue’s Weekly Pattern e . saa 
Neckwear ° ‘ ‘ . ae 
Whispers ‘ : ‘ «a 
Forthe Hostess. : . 2 
Requests for Patterns . — 











DIED 
Green.—At Princeton, N. J., on Saturday, 


10 Feb., 1900. Prof. William Henry Green, 
D.D., LL.D., in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. 

Morgan.—On Monday, 5 Feb., 1900, at 
Wheatly, L. I., Theodore Moran Morgan, son 
of Edwin D. and Elizabeth M. Morgan, in his 
sixth year. 


WEDDINGS 


Beales-Towle. — Mr. James A. G. 
Beales, son of the late James Beales, and Miss 
Marjorie Aiken Towle, daughter of Mr. Steven- 
son Towle, were married at the home of the 
bride’s father on Wed., 14 Feb. Flower girls, 
Miss Alice Towle, Miss Marjorie Stout. Maid 
of honor, Miss Louise Beales. Pages, Master 
Francis Smith and Master Brevoort Smith. Best 
man, Mr. Eugene J. Beales. Ushers, Mr. J. 
Rich Steers, Mr. Harry Murphy, Mr. Charles 
Elmer, Mr. Arthur Murphy. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bourne.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. 
Bourne gave an evening reception on Friday at 
their residence, Indian Neck Hall, Oakdale, 
L. I. Present were: Mrs. Hobart Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Edwin H. Weatherbee, Mrs. 
Charles Miller, Miss Mabel H. Cleveland, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Fletcher, Miss Fletcher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Watson, Miss Watson, Mrs. Will- 
iam Orton, the Misses Orton, Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Davidson, Miss Shipman, Mr. and Mrs. Negus, 
Miss Negus, Miss Grace Ballard, Miss 
Van Wyck, Dr. and Mrs. James W. Moore, 
Miss Mabel C. Moore, Victor Gerard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Frederick E. Bal- 
lard, Mr. and Mrs. W. Kintzing Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. 
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Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Irving, Dr. 
and Mrs. George A. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter L. Suydam. 


Hamersley.—Mrs. G. Hooker Hamer- 
sley will give a reception on Tuesday, 20 Feb., 
from four until seven, at her residence, 1030 
Fifth Avenue. 


Houghton.— Mrs. George C. Houghton 
and Miss Houghton will give a reception on 
Saturday, 17 Feb., at their residence, 1 
East 29th Street. Assisting Mrs. Houghton 
to receive will be: Mrs. W. E. Le Roy, Mrs. 
Charles H. Stout, Mrs. J. Langdon Schroeder, 
Miss Sarah Gracie Duer, Jr., Miss Angelica 
Singleton Duer, Miss Ethel M. Iselin, and 
Miss Ellen Hamilton, of Albany. 


Princeton Club —The Princeton Club 
will give a reception on Saturday evening at 
their clubhouse, on 34th Street, in honor of 
President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Whitehouse.—Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
will give an afternoon tea in the ladies’ annex 
of the Metropolitan Club this afternoon. Mrs, 
Duane Pell and Mrs. Norman De R. White- 
house will assist Mr. Whitehouse in receiving 
his guests. 


DINNERS 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner last 
week at her residence, 842 Fifth Ave. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard T. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, Edward Whar- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kane, Mrs. Maturin Livingston, 
Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding, Miss Blight, 
ra Johnson, W. Bourke Cockran, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Eliot Gregory, George 
Griswold, Harper Pennington, and George W. 
Smalley. 


Davies.—Mrs. Julien T. Davies gives a 
dinner this evening at her residence, 17 West 
gth St. 


Dodge.—Mrs. Arthur Murray Dodge will 
give a large dinner on Monday, 26 Feb., in 
honor of her son, Mr. Marshall Dodge. 


Gould.—Mr. and Mrs. George J. Gould 
gave a dinner last week at their residence, 857 
Fifth Ave., in honor of Count and Countess 
Boni de Castellane. Present were: Mr. and 
Mrs. John E. Cowdin, Mrs. Kingdon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Gould, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Hamilton, Miss Pomeroy, Miss Cameron, Miss 
Hewitt, Miss Eleanor Hewitt, Miss Emma 
Stone, Miss Mamie Field, Duke de la Torre, 
Harry Lehr, Reginald Ronalds, Worthington 
Whitehouse, James DeWolf Cutting, G. 
Creighton Webb, William Cutting, Jr Charles 
A. Munn, Frederick H. Baldwin, Samuel 
Bladgen, Jr., Craig W. Wadsworth, Madison 
Grant, Edmund Randolph, Robert Collier, A. 
M. Bagby, H. L. Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, Mr. and 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Mrs. Charles H. 
Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Frank K. Pendleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Norman Whitehouse, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. Edwin Main Post, Mr. 
and Mrs. Belmont Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
J. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Iames Brown Lord. 


DANCES 


Bishop.—Mrs. Herbert R. Bishop will 
give a cotillon at her residence, 881 Fifth 
Avenue, to-morrow evening. 


De Peyster.—Mrs. Frederic De Peyster 
gave a St. Valentine’s dance last evening. 


Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
gave a dance at their residence on 5 Feb. 
Mr. Craig Wadsworth led the cotillon, dancing 
with Miss Gerry. Among those present were : 
Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Van Rennselaer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, Miss Winthrop, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Livermore, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley 
Rinelander, Mrs. Walter Kane, Miss Kane, the 
Misses Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. K. Wilmerding, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 





Gregory, James De W. Cutting, Robert’ Van 
Cortlandt, E. de Peyster Livingston, Edward 
Bulkeley, William Coster, Reginald Brooks, 
Alphonso de Navarro, Henry W. Bull, Robert 
Sands, Harry Lehr, Creighton Webb, Mrs. 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Miss Fifi 
Potter, Miss Mary Crocker, the Misses Ruther- 
ford, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mils Post, Miss 
Oelrichs, Miss Metcalf, Miss Coster, Miss 
Emily Hoffman, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Barbey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. 
Heber Bishop, Miss Bishop, Miss Justine Cut- 
ting, Miss Morgan. 


Hatch.—Mrs. N. W. T. Hatch gave a 
dinner last week for her daughter, Miss Na- 
thalie Hatch. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard Brown, Mr. and Mrs. P. G. The- 
baud, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Bull, Miss Eleanor 
Fitzgerald, Miss Kidd, Miss Rawlins, Miss 
Robinson, Miss Mary Mortimer, Miss Alice 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Osgood Pell, Miss Mil- 
dred Carruth Dix, Miss Emily Trowbridge, 
Miss Mabel Post, Miss Gladys Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar J. Beales, Miss Rosalie de 
Goicouria, Miss May Riker, Miss Caroline 
Bogert, Miss Cecil Boardman, Miss Ethel 
Thornell, Miss Edna Goadby Loew, Miss An- 
ita Tone, Miss Elsie W. Brown, Miss Madge 
Niles, the Misses Fanshawe, and the Messrs. 
Seton Post, Theodore Pell, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Jr., Howard Willets, Mrs. Gardiner Brown, 
Mr. Herbert Childs, Miss Prescott Slade, 
Howard Slade, William C. Camman, Joseph 
D. Forbes, Herbert N. Rawlins, George C. 
Foote, Lanmann Bull, Jr., Charles W. Hoad- 
ley, Frederick W. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Menzies, Sawtelle Prentice, Reginald Thomp- 
son, A. W. S. Cochran, Charles Riker, David 
Stewart, Walter Stewart, Townsend Morgan, 
Edward McVickar, Emerson Foote, Jr., W. 
Scott Cameron, J. Searle Barclay, L. T. Mar- 
tin, Jr., and Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris. 


Junior Cotillon.—The last Junior Cotil- 
lon for this season was held at Sherry’s last 
week. The guests were received by Mrs. Beverly 
Robinson, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. An- 
son Phelps Stokes, and Mrs. Jacob W. Miller. 
Among the members present were: Miss Ma- 
tilde Van Rensselaer, Miss Barnes, Miss Ethel 
Post, the Misses Clark, Miss Stokes, Miss Juliet 
Adee, Miss Evelyn Parsons, Miss Helen Dom- 
inick, Miss Mary Crocker, Miss Mildred Dix, 
Miss Margaret Iselin, Miss Amy Olyphant, 
Miss Atterbury, Miss May Gurnee, Miss Anna 
Dodge, Miss Pauline Robinson, Miss Clare 
Bryce, Miss Josephine Williams, Miss Sands, 
Miss Miller, Miss Hollins, Miss Peabody, Miss 
Schieffelin, Miss Van Nest, Miss Betty Met- 
calf, Miss Butler, and the Messrs. Harry Batch- 
eller, Goelet, Gallatin, Robbins, Post, Miller, 
Schieffelin, Lawrence Atterbury, Montgomery 
Hare, Stephen Pell, Frederic Kernochan, Ash- 
ton de Peyster, W. Biddle, Delafield, Hamilton 
Benjamin, Kenneth Robinson, Richard Fay, 
Phoenix Ingraham, Stokes, and Robert Gerry. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
are at the Palace Hotel, in the Engadine, at 
present. 


Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Jr., have taken a house in Paris for the 
Exposition. 

Babcock.—Mr. Samuel D. Babcock has 
taken the Livingston place, at Lenox, for an- 
other season. 


Dorman.—Mr. D. P. Dorman, who re- 
cently met with an accident while driving, has 
recovered from the injuries he sustained. 

Marheinccke.—Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Marheinccke sailed on Saturday for Europe, and 
will go directly to Belgrade, where Mr. Mar- 
heineccke has been ordered. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane will spend part cf Lent at Biltmore with 
Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
sailed last week for Paris, where he will spend 
the remainder of the winter, returning to New- 
port for the season, having taken a cottage 
there. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Messiah Home.—The managers of the 
Messiah Home for Poor Children will give a bal 
poudré in aid of the home on Wed., 21 Feb., 


K. Pendleton, Miss Hall and Messrs. Eliot in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


ili 





Patronesses: Mrs. George. F. Shrady, Mrs. 
John Wilmerding, Mrs. Haley Fiske, Mrs. 
Charles Francis Roe, Mrs. J. Allen Townsend, 
Mrs. John C. Eno, Mrs. C. H. Wilcox, 
Mrs. F. H. Hatzel, Mrs. Hamilton Harris, 
Mrs. Charles B. Foote, Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church, Mrs. George C. Riggs, Mrs. Charles 
Judson Gould, Dr. Grace Peckham Murray, 
Mrs. Charles C. Worthington, Mrs. James E. 
Martin, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Mrs. William 
D. Guthrie, Mrs. William Lummis, Mrs. Will- 
iam Evarts Benjamin, Mrs. Fairman Warren, 
Mrs. Edward L. Norton, Mrs. Edwin Gould, 
Mrs. Henry H. Rogers, Mrs. J]. Wells 
Champney, Mrs. E. L. Alexander, Mrs. 
Edward Holbrook, Miss Catherine A. Stevens, 
Mrs. Joseph Eastman, Mrs. Charles S, Homer, 
Mrss R. Levere, Mrs. George H. Robinson, 
Mrs. John Ames Mitchells, Mrs. Samuel 
Maxwell, Mrs. Charles Pfizer, Jr., Mrs. R. S. 
Peale, Mrs. J. E. Roberts. 


MUSIC 


Black.—Mrs. Morris Black, contralto, and 
Miss Wilhelmine D. Johnson, pianist, will give 
a recital at Mendelssohn Hall, on Wednesday, 
21 Feb., at three o'clock. Patronesses : 
Mme. Nordica Déme, Miss Callendar, Miss de 
Forest, Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mrs. Alexander 
Van Nest, Mrs. James Harriman, Miss de 
Barrill, Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. Gilbert 
Jones, Mrs. William A. Perry, Mrs. Francke 
H. Bosworth, Mrs. W. Lanman Bull, Mrs. 
Horace Hayden, Mrs. Eugene Delano, Mrs. 
Oswald Sanderson, Mrs. P. Lorillard Ronalds, 
Jr., Mrs. George A. Glaenzer, Mrs. Chas. H. 
Steinway, Mrs. Frederick C. Hilliard, Miss 
Marjorie Bucklin, Mrs. George C. Riggs, Miss 
Laura Post. 


High Noon Recitals.—In deference to 
a very general request from the subscribers, Mr. 
Victor Thrane has decided to postpone, until 
Lent, the four remaining in the series of High 
Noon Recitals at Sherry’s. When definitely 
determined the dates will be announced. 


New York String Quartette.—The 
New York String Quartette will give a concert 
at Knabe Hall, Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street, 
this evening at 8.15 o’clock. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Sailing Wednesday, 7 Feb., 
Major and Mrs. Frederick. Brackett, Miss 
Brackett, Mr. William Brackett, Mrs. Peter 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. 
Charles G. Hoyt, Mr. R. A. Hoyt, Rt. Rev. 
W. W. Perrin, Mr. R. G. Reid, Mrs. Reid, 
Miss Reid, Mr. Theodore N. Vail, Mr. 
James Whiteside. 





Society play, which competent critics 
pronounce to be lacking in dramatic 


ability, has won instant popular ap- 
proval, and it promises to be a good drawing- 
card as long as the management chooses to keep 
it on view. This is The Ambassador, at 
Daly’s, which, as already reported in this 
column, is an exceptionally well-dressed, good- 
form play, wherein the characters comport 
themselves most politely. The note feminine 
is dominant even in the réles of men, but the 
whole atmosphere of the play is so attractive, 
pictorially, and as regards matters ot deport- 
ment, that admiring crowds throng the theatre. 


The new play of the week is the Princess 
Chic, a comic opera, produced Monday evening 
at the Casino. The music is by Julian Edwards 
and the libretto by K. La Shelle. The operetta 
engages the services, among others, of Richard 
Golden, Mathilde Prevrille, and Louise Hepner. 
Following the Princess Chic, there is to be a 


production in which Virginia Earle is to appear, 


The Casino Girl. 


When Miss Nethersole finishes her exhibition | 


of dull viciousness at Wallack’s, the stage will 
be occupied by a farce-comedy of the class to 
which At the White Horse Tavern belongs. 
After next week Weber and Fields will with- 
draw Whirl-i-gig, substituting for it a burlesque 
of Sapho in which May Robson is expected to 
win new laurels. 





| weight and improves the health. 


The failure of the Countess Chiffon at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre necessitated its with- 
drawal, and Mile. Fifi was revived on Monday 
evening. This play will be kept upon the 
boards until the close of next week. It is to be 
followed by a season of Madatn Modjeska, who 
will open her season in a new play by Clinton 
Stuart, Marie Antoinnette. 


The popularity of Brother Officers at the 
Empire has suggested to some critics the idea 
that possibly German comedies—of which 
there is said to be a plenty—similarly sound in 
sense and elevated in morality, might, with 
profit to managar and auditors alike, be drawn 
upon for use at Broadway playhouses. 


The one-week houses are running some un- 
usually popular plays. Shenandoah is at the 
Grand Opera House ; Rupert of Hentzau, with 
James K. Hackett in the title réle, is at the 
Harlem Opera House, and Maritana is being 
sung by the Castle Square Opera Company at 
the American Theatre. The opera for next 
week is to be The Mascot, in which Cissie 
Loftus is announced to appear. ‘The play for 
next week at the Harlem Opera House is to be 
Henry Miller in The Only Way. 


Miss Adams will begin upon her last fort- 
night at the Criterion Theatre on Monday next. 
She will continue to act The Little Minister, 
which play is to be succeeded by The Pride of 
Jennico, the star rdle in which has been assigned 
to James K. Hackett. 


Other new plays scheduled for production 
during the next fortnight: are Hearts Are 
Trumps, a London melodrama, which is to be 
produced at the Garden Theatre, and in which 
Amelia Bingham and E. M. Holland are to 
appear.—Chris and the Wonderful Lamp is to 
be succeeded at the Victoria by Mané Zeele 
Hawkins, in an extravaganza by Richard 
Carle. 


Still another change will be the flitting of 
Sister Mary from the Bijou at the close of next 
week. Aunt Hannah, a musical farce, will 
succeed, and in this the principal performers 
are Mollie Fuller, W. G. Stuart, and Belle 
Bucklin. 


When We Were Twenty-one has found 
great favor with Knickerbocker audiences, both 
Nat Goodwin and Maxime Elliott being fitted 
with réles that not only suit them admirably, 
but which give them greater opportunity than 
the comedies in which they usually are cast, to 
show their capabilities. In about three weeks the 
Goodwins’ season at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
will close, and they will be followed by Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry, who will play a fort- 
night’s engagement. ‘Then will come Edward 
Sothern and Virginia Harned, in the Sunken 
Bell. 


The managers of From Broadway to Tokio 
are not satisfied, apparently, with the applause 
of the large audiences that crowd each perform- 
ance at the New York Theatre, but they in- 
vent new features from time to time. The 
entertainment is popular with children as well 
as with adults.—Sherlock Homes, at the 
Garrick ; Way Down East, at the Academy of 
Music ; Ben Hur at the Broadway ; Love's 
Surprises at the Lyceum, continue to be re- 
ceived with unabated favor. 





| Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 
| Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 
| Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 
| Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygenand Ozone 
Inhalations. Dr. No#l, 41 W. 33d St., N. Y 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 





OBESITY 


safely and permanently reduced by the Hygeia Obes- 
ity Tea and Method. Used for many years with great 
success by Drs. Emmett and Helen Densmore, New 
York, specialists in obesity. A scientific treatment 
based on strictly hygienic laws. Positively reduces 
For sample and 


information, address Hygeia Manufacturing Cv., 


| 81 West 34th Street, New York. 
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The Latest French 
Corset Model 


which promises to revolution- 
ize woman’s form. 

It behooves the womar who 
wishes to be ultra chic to in- 
veStigate this corset before 
ordering elsewhere. Its high- 
est recommendation, aside 
from the fact that it gives 
a woman the very latest 
figure, is its hygienic proper- 
ties. It is absolutely healthful. 

A most important feature is 
that it reduces the abdomen 
from 4 to 10 inches without in- 
creasing the waist measure. 

This corset is firmly bound 
below the waist line; supports 
the abdomen, doing away with 
all other supporters, and forces 
one to carry one’s self cor- 
rectly. 

The beauty of this corset is 
its perfect fit, which leaves 
every part of the body un- 
compressed, and gives free 
play to all the muscles and 
organs, It does not press in 
any manner whatever upon 
the diaphragm. 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
Perfect fit guaranteed 
52 West 21st Street 
NEW YORK 
Silk petticoats a 
specialty 





MADRAS GINGHAMS 


FOR SHIRT WAISTS 
AND GOWNS. 


The introduction of dainty touches of black 
form a pleasing feature in some of .the new 
color combinations Sometimes a little dash; 
again a slender wavy line or two, combined with a dot, or forming a 
large plaid, entirely independent of the main design. This latter 
effect is exceedingly pretty and modish. 

And this is only one of the many attractive features found in this 
popular wash fabric, which we now show in over 400 designs and 
colorings. Prices, 25 to 50 cents a yard. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


‘‘The Linen Store”’ 14 West 23d Street, New York 





Registered Trade Mark 








The Art of Letter Writing 


may be acquired, but will be marred or made by the 


Ay 


paper one uses, The fine correspondence papers made 


by the Whiting Paper Company can be relied upon | 
at all times. The name of the Waurtinc Paper 


Company on a box of paper is a guarantee of excel- 
lence. Tell your Stationer you want ‘‘Whiting’s’’ ; 
see that the name is on the box. Take no other. 








| 
Whiting Paper Company]. 
Designers of Art Stationery 
| New York 
| 






































DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 
For GOLF VESTS, ix correct colors 
Price of Material, with work begun, $5.00 to $10.00 


BET. FIFTH AVE. AND B’DW'Y BESSIE LAPAIX 25 WEST 30TH ST. 








Boys’ and Girls’ 





(60-62 West 23d Street 
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Fr ajamettes 


For night wear 


A MOTHER WRITES: 
‘* They are not only pretty and 
comfortable, but oh, the relief 
of those loop fastenings on the 
jackets; for even the most 
careful maids will put clothes 
through a wringer, to the com- 
plete destruction of the buttons. 

“More mothers ought to 
know about them, and how 
reasonably theycan be bought.” 


Flannelette . . . 6%. 
Cheviots & Madras, $1.00 
Printed Madras . 75c. 
Scotch Flannel . . $3.90 





Also Pajamas for boys and 
youths, Night Shirts, Night 
Gowns, Bath Robes, in fact there 
is no hour in the day—no season 
in the year—for which we have 
not the most suitable article of 
clothing for children—at moder- 
ate prices. 





Patented Jan. 2, 1900 


& ‘‘La France’’ 
| oh GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and 
produces the effect desired in 
prevailing fashions. 
Featherweight (but 2 0zs.). 
No Wires or 
objectionable 
material to 
become disar- 
ranged. 
Three Quali- 
ties—in black, 
y ms whiteand drab 
4 fs" —§0C., 75C-» 
and $1.00. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won't supply it, send 
direct to us ; add 10c. for postage. 





The R. R. Appleton Co. 
Importers and Mfrs. 
18 Franklin St., New Yorx 
Mention Vogue. 











Ad. Constable 2 


we : 
: Ladies’ and Children’s 


Furnishings. 
Silk Skirts, Shirt Waists, Trimmed Waists, Dressing Sacques, 


Wrappers, Tea Gowns, Corsets, 


Misses’ and Children’s Dresses. 


Droadway K 19t6 Atueet, U. 


lV 


8 


| can get a ticket via the New York 
| Central you know you will have not 








There are other railroads, but if you 





only the dest service and make the 
fastest time, but when you reach your 
journey’s end you will find yourself in 
the center of the city to which you 
travel, and having passed over the 
most comfortabie route you will vow 





| never to go by any other. 


‘* A word to the wise is better than 
an unabridged dictionary to one who 


can’t read.” 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel,” send a 1-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Uperannuated at fifty, is, it appears, the ver’ bench, minister, political ruler—whenever she 
S dict practically pronounced by churches essayed in the slightest to modify the unmer- 
upon the ministerial class, and effort at ited reproach of the status thrust upon her by 
the moment is being directed to developing a the community. 
public sentiment against any such senseless cut- 
ting off of a man’s usefulness. Various expe- 
dients have been recommended in the public 
prints, and among them one emanating from a 
novelist clergyman, has been made the subject 
of some little controversy. It was to the effect 
that the age of retiring the clergyman should 
be advanced to sixty years, after which he should 
receive a pension. Against this suggestion, 
which is described as “ establishing a dead line 
at sixty,’ a correspondent vigorously protests, 
and he marshalsa host of incontrovertible facts 
in support of his contention that the world 
would have lost some of the most vital services 
of her most distinguished sons had sixty been 
regarded as the age limit for actual work in all 
professions. It is pointed out that, at the pres- 
ent time, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
is seventy-eight years old, continues to actively 
attend to the complex and exacting duties of 
his office; further, it is recalled, that Von 
Moltke was nearly eighty years old when he 
fought in the Franco-Prussian war. Michael 
Angelo, Lord Palmerston, Benjamin Franklin, 
Hannah Moore, Bismarck, Gladstone, and 
Tennyson, Blucher, and many other distin- 
guished members of all the professions have 
accomplished the best work of their lives after 
they had passed the threescore and ten 
limit. 


In her case the age limit was arbitrarily set 
much earlier in life than it is with the clergy- 
man at present ; she was also at a disadvantage, 
as compared with him, since her life profession 
was none of her choosing ; she was born into 
it. She had only a scant ten years in which to 
make the hay which was to dignify her and 
support her for life, and, failing which, she was 
relegated to the class of life’s hangers - on, 
labled superfluous. Social status she had none 
whatever, since custom rigidly demanded that 
the unwed woman should live with her next of 
kin, it being held scandalous if she set up house- 
hold gods for herself; unless it happened that 
she had sufficient wealth to make the overriding 
of unwritten laws pardonable. The anomalous 
position of the spinster in the near past is well 
known, and indeed the self-effacing lone woman 
who allows herself to be at the beck and call of 
a married sister or brother and unappreciative 
nieces and nephews, has not yet passed away, 
although it is to be hoped that the variety will 
be extinct before the next century has quarter 
run its course. The woman who failed to at- 
tract the honorable intentions of a man, or who 
could not bring herself to accept what was 
offered, was shelved at twenty-five or thirty (an 
age when many men are just completing college 
courses) and although the world groaned and 
travailed for workers in every field —com- 

The champion of the clergy very truly saysthat merce, the learned professions, philanthropy— 
a conscientious minister could,without repining, her energy was refused outlook, and the blind 
endure penury or exacting service; but that the leaders who anathematised her for daring to 
sting of being arbitrarily considered out of the want culture, or to take part in the world’s 
race when he is conscious of being better fitted | works, were so impious as to call God to wit- 
for his work than ever before is short-sighted ness that they were wreaking His will upon her. 4 
cruelty on the part of the congregation, which 
inflicts keen ard undeserved mortification upon 
the minister, who is thus compelled by circum- 
stance to play the humiliating réle of a hanger- 
on. Although this attitude toward clergymen 
is a comparatively new one, on the part of con- 
gregations, there have not been wanting cham- 
pions, who, through magazines published for 
the elect and those also which cater for the 
populace, and through the press and by word 
of mouth, have sought to bring the public to a 
realization of the wrong done to a worthy class, 
whose position is bereft of dignity and to whom 
subsistence is denied. Much is made, and 
very properly, of the humiliation which the 
man feels when he is thus summarily shelved. 





Now, while no one worthy the name of civil- 
ized man or woman will withhold sympathy 
from the clergy shelved before due time, or re- 
fuse to do what lies in his or her power to put 
an end to so inhuman and unintelligent a condi- 
tion of affairs, still a thinker cannot escape the 
conviction that if any class of men in the com- 
munity must be made to realize in its own ex- 
perience what it is to be relegated to the super- 
fluous class, which is always regarded with con- 
temptuons pity, it is peculiarly fit that the 
clergy should be selected for the experiment, 
since when they were regnant in this country, 
and in England especially, they, more than any 
other class of men, used the weight of their 
great authority to perpetuate the old theory that 

As this is a man’s world, it is natural that the | woman is the subject of man, and that, failing 
woes of a class of men should find ready marriage,sheisa rather contemptible superfluity. 
champions in these days of many newspapers Whatever effort she made to cultivate her intel- 
and greater humaneness; but it is doubtful if it lect or to develop her individuality in any direc- 
occurs to any of those who are advocating tion has been bitterly opposed by clergymen, as 
more intelligent treatment of the clergy that a a class; and that opposition was a terrible 
condition analogous to the present one of the handicap in the days when the clergy were a 
ministerial class was not so very long ago the power in the land. Now that superfluous is , 
sad portion of a considerable number of the classification thrust upon the clergy while 
women, only in the case of the latter, instead _ they are still at the hight of their powers, per- 
of champions who endeavored to educate the haps there may come to them some realization 
public to an appreciation of the undeserved of what it has been for physically robust, men- 
cruelty of her humiliating position, her un- tally alert women to find themselves scorned as 
happy experience was to have arrayed against mere hangers-on after they had passed the 
her every authoritative voice—the judge on the twenty-five year limit. 
























































DRESS ON THE STAGE 
Portrait ot Miss Margaret Anglin, 


Gowns worn in Brother Officers, now playing at the Empire Theatre. 
who is cast as The Baroness Roydon 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF GOWNS SEE TEXT——DRESS ON THE STAGE 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


MRS. HEARST’S APPROVAL OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CATHEDRAL AT WASHINGTON—THE KNICK- 
ERBOCKER DESPISED OF YORE — VOICE 
MURDER——MISCONCEPTION IN REGARD 
rO FIRE INSURANCE — COAT ETI- 
OQUETTE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
COURTS — CO-OPERATION 
FORESHADOWED. 


Bee Satterlee, of the Episcopal Church, 
who, as is well known, at a very con- 
siderable loss of income to himself, re- 

signed a pastorate in New York for the purpose 
of settling in Washington, and bringing to pass 
a national cathedral, made an address in this 
city recently on the progress of the work he 
has at heart. In the course of his remarks the 
Bishop made the interesting announcement that 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has given a building 
for a cathedral school for girls in which it is 
promised that the highest and best education 
will be dispensed. This school is complete, and 
it will be opened in the autumn of this year. 
Before the school is opened, in fact, during this 
winter, it is the hope of the Bishop that a debt 
of $150,000 on the cathedral land will be 
cleared. The idea of establishing an Episcopal 
Cathedral at Washington was first brooded 
twenty-five years ago,’and a few years later land 
was bought. This, however, proved inadequate 
fora building which is to live hundreds of years, 
and the cathedral trustees purchased one of the 


most commanding sites in the District of 


Columbia, Mount St. Albans. There are al- 
ready on the site of the contemplated cathedral, 
a little free church; the grave of the Rev. Dr. 
Cloggett, the first Bishop of any branch of the 
Christian Church consecrated in America; the 
Peace Cross, a commemorative symbol un- 
veiled at the cessation of the war between Spain 
and this country. 


* 
%* 


The sporting editor of a daily paper waxed 
reminiscent the other day in regard to the status 
of the bicycle rider a little over ten years ago, 
and the showing was another indication of the 
futility of caring what his neighbor thinks, as 
long as man keeps within his rights. The 
bicycler was treated to every sort of indignity 
and impertinence, even if a woman, and every 
city park was ‘‘no thoroughfare,” as the editor 
in question says. ‘* Then we were regarded as 
a lot of hair-brained riders of freaks, and the 
knickerbockers were the sport of every silly 
wight who sighted them.’’ The bicyclist of the 
eighties must smile to see his sheep-like fellow- 
men not only following his lead with knicker- 
bockers for the wheel, but importing that com- 
fortable into every sport save perhaps swimming 
or rowing. 


The least observant of persons, if he goes 
about at all among his fellows, cannot but have 
his ears assailed in the most peaceful of private 


VOGUE 


voice culture. It will finally be borne in upon 
him that a very considerable portion of young 
America is spending its own time and its par- 
ent’s money in attempts at voice culture. The 
interest in this form of instruction being so 
widespread, the opinion of noted musicians as 
to the status of the average teacher is a matter 
of general interest. Mr. Henry C. Barnabee is 
quoted to the effect there are many avaricious, 
ignorant teachers who are ruining voices by 
straining them for one thing. The girl who 
thinks her voice is good is urged to go to a 
good teacher. The information is given that a 
mezzo-soprano voice is unfitted for operatic 
work, as the possessor cannot sing high or low 
roles, and a role within the compass of the voice 
is not readily found. Mr. Barnabee claims also 
that many musicians dupe their pupils by flat- 
tering them with predictions of a grand future, 
and thus yearafter year young women and young 
men spend out their money and waste the best 
years of their lives, to discover in the end not 
only that they have been deceived, but. that 
their voices are ruined. ‘* Voice murder,’” as 
he calls it, is on the increase in this country, 
according to this authority. 
# 
* * 

The Relation of Fire Insurance to the Com- 
munity is the title of a pamphlet prepared at 
the request of the National Board of Under- 
writers, its publication being part of a general 
effort to enlighten the general public as to the 
fundamental principle of fire insurance. It con- 
tains definite information, set forth in non- 
technical terms, as to the details of tke relation 
between the insurance company and the insured. 
It is perhaps generally known that the premium 
is the price paid the insurance company for as- 
suming the risk of fire, and that the rate is the 
charge per $100 of insurance, the rate varying 
according to the building. Is it as well under- 
stood what it is thet the insurance company 
undertakes to do? How many understand that 
the amount of insurance named in the policy 
and paid for at the rate of premium is a limit 
of claim and not a measure of it? To quote 
the words of the pamphlet, a ‘‘policy of insur- 
ance is not an agreement to put a stipulated sum, 
by way of liquidated damages, in the event of 
the destruction by fire of the subject insured, 
but . . .. it is simply an undertaking on the 
part of the insurance company to indemnify the 
owner to the extent of his loss in actual value 
damaged or destroyed.’ This putting of the 
case will, without doubt, be an entirely new as- 
spect of it for many persons, especially if they 
are women unaccustomed to business methods 
of procedure. The insured would do well to 
possess themselves of this pamphlet quoted, so 
that when settling day comes after conflagration, 
there may be no sudden learning of cold facts. 

= 
* * 

The question of attire reached the bench 
some time ago, and there has been a donning 
of gowns in some quarters. It appears that the 
etiquette of clothers, within the precincts where 
justice is dispensed, has undergone development 
in the line of formality down. in South Carolina. 
A recent ruling of the judges of the Supreme 
Court is to that no member of the bar shall be 
heard unless he wearsa black coat. The ruling 
is to be applauded, and it is to be hoped that 
more or less formal attire will be prescribed for 
all formal occasions. 


circles, with the war cries of rival methods of 


America have called forth deserved sympathy, 
and also much in the way of remedial result, 
sometimes the outcome of legislative enactment, 
sometimes the result of a voluntarily lighten- 
ing of burdens on the part of the employers. 
It is to be hoped that the women of independ- 
ent position in Germany will bestir them- 
selves in behalf of their less fortunate sisters, 
one class of whom, the waiter girls in Munich 
restaurants, are reported to be most mercilessly 
treated, so far as hours of service are concerned. 
They are not given a single holiday during the 
whole year round, and they are expected to 


serve for fourteen and sixteen hours out of 


every twenty-four. A sad fate this for stal- 
wart men, but for girls, with the disabilities en- 
tailed upon them by tight-fitting clothes and 
by the inevitable care of their wardrobes, how- 
ever simple these may be, the conditions are 
cruel slavery. 


TEMPTED ABOVE MEASURE 


BY MARY DWIGHT 


CC Hee knowest I cannot disobey my 
parents, Reuben. It would be like 
disobeying God, who hath said 

‘honor thy father and thy mother.’”’ 

“TI shall never counsel thee against thy 
parents, Desire. The Good Book is my 
guide as well as thine. But canst thee do 
naught to change thy father? It’s clear 
against all reason fo make us wait ten years.” 

‘¢ Father didst not name ten years, friend.” 

‘‘It is as if he had. Ten years will it be 
before I can pay the thousand dollar mortgage. 
Why, in ten years, Desire, I shall be near unto 
forty, and thee to thirty, no fit age for man and 
woman to begin wedded life. Plead with thy 
father to change.”’ 

“I have done so, Reuben. Thee little 
knowest father when thee speakest of him and 
change together. Because I am his only and 
beloved child, he says I shall not wed thee 
while such a -heavy debt lieth upon thy 
shoulders.’ 

‘<It was none of my contracting, tell him,”’ 
answered the man, fiercely. ‘* With thee as 
my helpmate I could have heart for any 
effort.” 

The girl sighed helplessly. A long silence 
followed. The birds calling from the woods, 
the brook tinkling over its shining pebbles, the 
trees whispering to one another, could all be 
heard. The sun shone in a glory of warmth 
and light, the sky was a turquoise scroll, the 
air was like a caress. Such joy in all nature 
gladdened the girl in spite of herself ; a smile 
stole to her lips, a sparkle to her eyes. She 
turned guiltily toward her lover, striving to 
sober her mood into one more fitted to his. 
He was frowning, and his face, naturally 
gloomy, seemed positively repellant now. 
Other traits besides melancholy showed in his 
thin, dark face, envy and weakness of purpose. 
Perhaps Desire, with the discernment of the 
childlike of heart, felt the evil there, for she 
looked away again, though she said gently : 

‘Friend, I pity thee. Do I not suffer with 
thee? I shall go to my father once again.” 

‘¢ Oh, if thee wilt ! Now, though I would 
stay, like one of old, ‘I must go a-fishing.’ ”’ 

Reuben caught the girl’s hand in a rough 
grasp which made her wince, then strode away. 
Desire lingered, gazing into the brook, half 
dreamily, half sadly. In all New England 


(Continued on page 102) 


The exactions put upon women workers in 















































SMART DESIGNS 


FROM MARTIN 


FOR ‘‘ DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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(Continued from page 100) 


there was no fairer picture than the little 
Quakeress in her quaint, gray gown and white 
cap, made that long ago day, in the year ot 
grace 1813. Old-fashioned roses had climbed 
the high stone wall behind her, their pink 
showing everywhere amid the green leaves. 
Against this background her slender little fig- 
ure swayed like a flower on its stalk. A rose 
she seemed herself, a produce by sun, and dew, 
and air, with rings of hair, like fire, peeping 
from her cap. Eyes as limpid as the brook, and 
cheeks of dimpled pink. No pebbles rolled in the 
path, no twig snapped in the grass, yet Desire 
knew someone was near her, had been near 
a full minute. She looked up. One stride 
brought the newcomer to her side. He was a 
tall, strong fellow in the uniform of the Amer- 
icanarmy. His handsome face was pale, as if 
from illness. A fresh scar showed on his fore- 
head. 

‘«See, Mistress Desire, what I have found 
for you. I’ve been searching them ever since 
you told me you wished them.’” He showed 
her a bunch of road orchids. 

‘¢ Good morning, Friend Rockwell.” Desire 
stretched her hand to take them. 

The soldier’s two strong ones closed over it. 

‘* Desire,’ he said softly, **I go back to 
regiment to-morrow.” 

«* To-morrow ?”*” 

‘© Yes. We shall not see one another—God 
knows when—perhaps never.”’ 

As if raised by an unseen hand, the face of 
the little Quakeress turned upward to the ear- 
nest one above. Love, like a great light, shone 
from his eyes. Love, like a flame, leaped into 
hers. Neither spoke, but between their spirits 
passed a language more eloquent than speech. 
Then his arms were around her, his lips pressed 
hers. For an instant she felt the quick beat of 
his heart, then she struggled to be free. 

‘* Thee must not! It isa sin for me to 

«¢ What is it, sweet! Have I terrified you? 
Does our friendship seem to start for this ? Love 
does not count time by days, but by emotions.”’ 

‘*No! No! It is my father—Reuben = 
she sobbed piteously. 

Rockwell seated himself on the grass, draw- 
ing her gently down beside him. 

«« Tell me what your trouble is, dearest !*” 

‘* My father, thee knowest, is one of the 
Society of Friends. Thee does not know, how- 
ever, how he hated this war and all who figure 
in it. Only to-day he spoke of thee thyself as 
a ‘son of Belial,” because thee has drawn the 
sword to slay, even though it be in defense of 
thine own land. But this is not the worst. Oh, 
Nathan !** wailed Desire, unconsciously using 
his name, ‘* I am betrothed unto another.”” 

** Desire !”” 

‘* Yea, to Reuben Fordham.’ 

«« But you do not love him! I will not believe 
it though you yourself should tell me so.”’ 

‘* Yea, I love him,”’ she began firmly, then 
added tremulouly, ‘‘ he isa good man—I——"’ 
a pause, then in a low voice but without falter- 
ing, ‘‘it is thee I love !”’ 

*« My darling! I r 

‘¢ Harken to me. No Friend is stricter than 
my father in our faith. He would not consent 
that I should wed an alien, yet he desires a hus- 
band for me, believing that ‘marriage is honor- 
able.’ In this little village no Friend is as goodly 
as Reuben. I honor him, for he is honest, up- 
right, and just. I have been betrothed to him 
these three years. I thought my heart was 
wholly his, but I was naught but a child when 
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I was given to him, and—and—then—I meet 
thee!”’ 

‘¢ Desire! Sweetheart! It will be a sin to wed 
this man, loving another. Desire, I offer you 
my hand—the hand of an officer in my coun- 
try’s service, and of a man who, though all 
unworthy of you, is yet honest and God-fearing. 
Do not regret it! Do not deny me the love I 
crave!” His voice was filled with passionate 
entreaty. 

‘¢ Desire! come hither,’” a woman’s voice 
called across the meadow. 

‘« My mother,”’ cried the girl, and springing 
to her feet she ran toward the sound. 

On the porch of her home her mother, peace- 
ful and serene as befitted a Quaker, and her 
father more like one of the denunciatory proph- 
ets, were seated. 

‘¢ Where hast thee been?” asked the father. 

«¢ By the brook.”’ 

«¢ Alone ?”’ 

‘*Reuben was there—and—then—Nathan 
Rockwell.”’ 

‘¢ Daughter,’’ almost shouted the old man. 
‘¢I have heard of thee as holding converse 
with that bloody man of strife. I forbid thee 
to have aught to do with him.”’ 

‘¢ Father,” quivered the girl, ‘* he asked me 
to be his wife.”’ 

‘His wife!” cried he, in trumpet tones. 
«¢ Didst thee rebuke him for his presumption, 
as he deserved? I tell thee, daughter,’’ he 
went on, taking silence for consent, ‘*I wouldst 
rather see thee in thy grave than wife to such 
as he! Go thee now to thy tasks.”” 

* * * 


Meanwhile Reuben, down at the wharf, 
was setting his sail for a day’s fishing. The 
village was on one of the bays that indent the 
Massachusetts coast. Small and humble in 
every other respect, it boasted a large shipyard 
where numbers of warships and merchantmen 
were built. Although all the fighting men 
were in the war, yet the village folks felt no 


. terror from the plundering British vessels along 


the coast, for no one but a native pilot could 
steam through the tortuous channel which led 
trom the ocean to the harbor. Reuben's heart 
was full of rage against his more prosperous 
townsmen. 

‘¢Curse them,’’ he cried in tones which 
would have horrified the Society. ‘If I had 
their luck once and their cunning Id get 
Desire.” ‘Truly in those days a Quaker had 
scant courtesy from those of other beliefs ; 
Reuben, on personal grounds, was unpopular. 


, 


He had been. but a few minutes outside the 
bay when he discerned a sail. 
‘¢ British, I reckon ! [ll put back.’ 


But with wind and tide against him, and 
with only a small sailboat, it was an easy task 
for the ship to overtake him. A ‘boat was 
lowered, rowed to his side, and he was com- 
manded to come on board. Leaving his little 
craft fastened to the stern of the man-of-war, 
Reuben climbed, unwilling, up the side. Once 
on deck he was brought before the captain. 

‘< Where's your home, my man?’’ asked 
that official. 

** South Port.”’ 


‘¢Oh, itis! You're the fellow for me, I 
fancy. Know the channel like the palm of your 
hand, I suppose ?”” 

‘* Yea, Ido.” Reuben would not lie, though 
he saw whither the questions were tending. 

‘¢ Well, sir, you pilot me up that channel, 
double quick ! No refusals now, or I'll blow 
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your brains out where you stand! You're my 
prisoner, understand ? ” 

Reuben’s gloomy face assumed a sardonic 
smile as he answered coolly. 

‘« Dost thee think I'll pilot thee when my 
brains are on the deck if I won’t when they are 
in my head? ”’ ; 

‘‘No funny-dog business, now. I want to 
get into South Port!” 

Reuben, thin-chested, stooping, and grin- 
ning, presented but a sorry figure for a hero, 
yet it was with unshakened calm that he 
answered. 

‘« Thee’s welcome to go to South Port, but 
thee’ll have to get another pilot than me to 
take thee there !"" 

“D you !"” cried the captain, furiously, 
snatching his pistol from its holster. : 

‘«Captain,” said the first officer, drawing 
him aside, **the fellow’s one of those cursed 
Quakers, obstinate as the devil. I know them. 
You might as well threaten a stone wall. I’ve 
got a better plan. Bribe him! bribe him high, 
too. Quakers are keen for money."’ 

«« Listen, my good fellow,”’ said the captain 
more quietly, ‘«I want to get to South Port 
bad to—well, to burn and plunder the ships 
there. War isn’t made with kid gloves on. I'll 
give you five hundred dollars if you take us up 
safely.” 

Reuben’s eyes gave out a sudden eager spark, 
his lips moved. 

‘¢Come now, I'll make it a thousand. No 
one shall ever know you did it. It’s a chance 
you won't get again soon, I’|l warrant. Besides, 
haven’t you a grude against the town you'd like 
to settle? This coast ain’t any too good to your 
folks, I've heard tell.” 

Reuben’s face worked in agony. The offer 
touched him in his two vital points: his love 
for Desire, his hatred of the villagers. A thou- 
sand dollars! It meant Desire and happiness. 
What if the ships were burned, it would injure 
none of his friends; they were farmers with 
crops still in the ground. Suddenly before him 
rose Desire, as he had seen her this morning, 
sweet, pure, and lovable ; his in spirit, yet 
divided from him by his poverty, as by iron 
bars. He would have her! He must. Without 
a word he walked to the wheel and grasped 
the spokes in his hand. 





~ * * 

The swell June day was ending in a fiery 
sunset ; a smell of powder polluted the air; 
the shouts of men and the cries of women 
rent the air. The little army of defense, 
whose members were old men, boys, and even 
women, headed by Captain Rockwell, was 
returning up the road. They had not been 
able to save the shipping, its red glare still 
filled the sky, but they had driven the British 
from the town, and had brought havoc upon 
their boat as they sailed out again, pursuing 
them on fort and firing from the shore. A 
group of Quakers stood on the roadside. Grief 
was on their faces and anger. Strangely 
enough they were stirred as much against the 
defenders as against the invaders. Indeed, 
they were a sorry sight, begrimed with powder, 
streaming with sweat, and foul with clotted 
blood, their faces distorted with the horrible 
‘* lust of killing,’’ their eyes blazing with the 
frenzy of battle. Rockwell led them, dripping 
blood as he walked, his whole appearance like 
a man who is carried away by the passion, the 
joy of slaying his fellow-beings. Desire, 
trained in the self-control and the peace-loving 
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ideas of the Quakers, shuddered at the sight, 
and felt her love turn chill within. She had 
shut herself in her house all through the fight 
and had not seen Rockwell beaten to his knees, 
fighting desperately to protect the home of an 
old woman, or his sword broken, his musket 
gone, hammering doggedly away with his 
pistol at the soldiers who attempted to burn the 
church. 

‘« Desire!’ it was a whisper on her ear. 
‘¢ Thee must never tell how it came. I have 
the thousand dollars! Now we can be wed at 
once.” 

Desire swerved sharply aside. 

‘¢ Reuben ! how canst thee speak of bridals 
at such a time.”’ 

‘I'll tell thee how I got it,’’ went on 
Reuben in the same rapid whisper, ‘‘I piloted 
the British into port, and for that the captain 
paid me.”’ 

‘* Thee sold the town to the enemy ?”’ The 
girl’s voice sounded curiously like her father’s. 

‘* Listen, Desire, be not hasty in thy judg- 
ment. The British are no enemy; all men are 
our brothers. Surely they be as much my 


” 





brothers as these folk here who have done all 
that lieth in their power to harm and annoy us 
They threatened me with death, 
But the 
money, which meant thee and happiness, I 
could not withstand.”’ 


triends. 
Desire, but I withstood their threats. 
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Desire raised her hand palm outward as if to 
push him from her, then letting it fall with a 
sort of pitying contempt, turned to the road. 
The men had halted and were scattering to 
their homes. Captain Rockwell alone stood 
still, reeling from side to side, while the blood 
flowed faster to the ground. 


“See, he is hurt. Go to him,” said 
Desire’s mother. 
‘¢ Let his own kind minister to him. He is 


naught to us,” answered the man, sternly. 
With a shriek Desire sprang to his side and 
caught his head to her breast, as he fell uncon- 
scious. 
‘¢ He is all the world to me,”” she cried. 





STITCHED 
DESIGNS—-THE ECONOMY OF TWO BODICES 
TO EACH EXPENSIVE GOWN—A WEARING 


FLAT PLISSAGE WITH MACHINE 


OF THE GOWN A SECOND SEASON BE- 
SPEAKS THE PROVINCIAL — GRAY 
HAIRS GO ALONG CHARMINGLY 

WITH WHITE VELVET DOTTED 
BLACK SATIN —MATRONS 
BRINGING TO LIGHT (EAR- 
RINGS OF OTHER DAYS 
TWO COSTUMES IN GRAY CREPE DE CHINE 
What a success the meteore crépe de chines 
are having! But one should not expect them 
to be used for anything else but long, graceful 
tunics and drapery. Plain crépes for plissé 
treatment of all kinds, both round and flat. 
Flat plissage is receiving a new touch by the 
introduction of fancy machine stitchings, car- 


rying out a design. The effect is charm- 
ing to a degree in that unobtrusive way 
which all elegance is sure toassume. Bodices 


so treated become a work of art, but only 
when planned by master han4s. Such was the 
genre of a beauty gown in lavender gray 
crépe, with yellow lace accessories in the way 
of a transparent chemisette, only a few inches 
wide where it took a vent line, and was crossed 
over by straps of crépe most daintily contrived 
and jeweled neckband of crepe, yellow lace 
for lining, and showing just enough to har- 
monize completely. Long sleeves of the crépe, 
previously plissée for softness of line. Skirt 
plissé, with a deep plissé flounce attached, the 
clinging upper lines accented, while below the 
mount of the skirt for fully twenty inches were 
machine stitchings over this plissage, corre- 
sponding with the bodice, though the design was 
not quite the same. This gave the effect of a 
cuirasse, which was a smart ensemble indeed. 
The belt finish of bodice was so cleverly made 
a part of the whole that it was impossible to 
detect any joining whatever. 


TWO BODICES 


Another beautiful crépe de chine in silvery 
gray was inset with black lace and spangled 
with steel and pearl elaborately about the 
skirt, ending in two crépe flounces, each inset 
on the bottom with waved black lace. There 
were two bodices to this gown, one bien dé- 
colleté in low points back and front, with the 
black lace transparent above, and the trans- 
parent sleeves fitting close to the arm, but end- 
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ing above the elbow. 
visible on the bodice was draped over the 
lining, while the sleeves were made to spring 
over the shoulders, where shone a diamond 
ornament, large in the centre, but tapering at 


What little crépe was 


the end. It was expressly made for ornament- 
ing straps or sleeves, and may be worn joined 
across the front of a corsage as well as sepa- 
rately worn on the front or back of a belt. 

The high bodice corresponded more closely 
with the skirt, the lace being inset with that 
view, and the paillette embroidery repeating 
the same jet and pearls. A pale blue panne 
neckband, with a double fancy effect in white 
panne edged with pearls, was odd and charm- 
ing, and so were the straps to match, which 
crossed over a rose point lace jabottage in 
front on each side. The long crépe sleeves 
had deep insettings of black lace at the bottom, 
almost reaching to the elbows. This style of 
sleeve is the smartest worn, where dressy effects 
are required. Asa dinner and reception gown, 
two such bodices are invaluable. The owner 
is enabled then to get the amount of service 
they are entitled to out of each gown, consid- 
ering the extravagant prices paid for them, 
yet few order two bodices. That such a 
universal custom abroad should be so little 
followed with us has no reasonable explanation, 
unless it is that we really prefer wearing a 
handsome gown two seasons than using it up 
in one, which is a provincial trait. 


GRAY HAIR AND PEARL EARRINGS 


A more becoming At Home gown for a 
matron of an age that she is proud of her gray 
hairs than black satin dotted over with white 
velvet spots has not been seen. The quality 
of the satin being richly soft, the velvet gives 
it an elegance of surface which is all that could 
be desired for a princess train skirt, falling un- 
trimmed its whole length. In front is a tab- 
lier effect, wrought out with an ultra smart 
manceuvring of white panne velvet introduced 
into scrolls overlapping in places, with the edges 
stitched in white silk. This design is carried 
beautifully on each side of the open corsage, 
and becomes part of a half-high medici collar, 
well sloped off at the sides, by being the lining. 
The entire vest is of Brussels lace, by years 
of possession of rare quality, for lace grows 
beautifully mellow in time. Across the bust 
is pinned a magnificent diamond and emerald 
brooch having three diamond-tipped emerald 
pendants. Solitaire pearl earrings, big as fil- 
berts, of exquisite lustre. It is to be noticed 
that all matrons old enough to have such pre- 
cious earrings wear them now on all full-dress 
occasions. Well did they accord with two 
superb strings of pearls, worn above a 
cerise panne neckband. The long sleeves 
were slashed to the elbow in places and 
inset with some of the Brussels lace. A coif- 
fure of black gauze with wings, the glowing 
spots worked with fine pearls and steel. Smart 
indeed were they in their harmony with the 
lovely gown, and they had a telling effect worn 
with gray hair. 


SUEDE CORSELETS 


A new idea in millinery or dressmaking is a 
gold mine to the happy man or woman capa- 
ble of turning it into a creation. A few 
weeks hence we shall be enjoying the fruits of 
such labors, as some hints by that time will be 
dropped, or examples seen, which will prove 

















delightfully useful and interesting. That cer- 
tain modish things now worn are to remain 
we feel sure; among the list that wide 
ceinture or fitted corselet, so beautifully shaped, 
becomes important. We do not see so many 
built of suede as we should, since we know 
well they are the smart accessory to cloth 
gowns. This glove kid is so soft and pliable, 
and it can be dyed every needed shade of 
gown fabric ; consequently there seems to be 
no excuse for not taking it up. But it is not 
at all rash to predict its popularity when it is 
introduced later, nor to assert that we shall 
find it advised for spring gowns. 


PRETTY TEA GOWNS 


Among exquisite novelties at the lingeres— 
we are enraptured with silk or satin tea gowns, 
which fit the figure and have long sweeping 
skirts, and are then overhung from the should- 
ers down with transparent loose lace drapery! 
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drapery long and loosely trailing over the skirt, 
while the shorter fronts start from a satin or 
velvet bolero at the bust. Sleeves to these tea 
gowns are all wide and plissé, whether they 
fall into long Greek lines, or hang off in Orien- 
tal width at the elbow. It is sheer folly for 
any to attempt this loose flowing style of drap- 
ery unless they are slende: almost, to thinness. 
However, anything so ultra smart in the way 
of a tea gown will be found hard to resist, and 
advice to those who are vigorous and ample, 
and tip the scales generously, not to make 
guys of themselves by wearing it, is advice 
thrown away. 


Those who drive daily in open carriages by 
preference, as well as those who walk for 
health’s sake in all the winds of heaven, should 
try the benefit of a white lisse lining to their 
black veils. The combination is not unbe- 
coming, and will prove a face protection with- 
out extra strain upon the eyes. 











AT THE 


THEATRE— 

The coming opera glass bag is a huge affair 
in silk or velvet, richly embroidered with steel 
and jet, or gold and pearls, and fastens with 
a corresponding claspand chain. Small theatre 
fans will fit into them beside the opera glass, 
a scent bottle, a bonboniére mouchoir, and 
mirror in case. 


THaT— 

At Mrs. A’s dinner last night the prettiest 
woman wore a white velvet gown, with a prin- 
cess back and bolero fronts. The latter, as 
well as the front of skirt in two perpendicular 
lines, with a horizontal one to reach at right an- 
gles, were superbly painted a l’aquarelle with iris 
bloom in yellow, orange, and bronze brown. 
The effect was indescribably lovely, and as 
realistic as if the flowers had been that moment 
freshly cut from the garden. This is the latest 
smart cry in painted gowns; it is a solid 
success. 





They are sometimes built with Watteau sug- 
gestions; in other cases they have the Empire 
line of straight drapery attached around what 
is an under bodice décolletage. Lightness 
in lace alone gives the clear, transparent effect, 
showing the line of figure beneath to advan- 
tage. Brussels and Luxenil drape charmingly. 
A corn yellow satin of Englsh make, covered 
with Brussels drapery and hung from a demi- 
décolletage, was enchanting. These draperies 
have the design woven in with a proper mass- 
ing at the bottom, and a forming of suitable 
edges. Some of these lace draperies are copied 
in the sheerest of tissues, with chenille fringes 
on the bottom, others are reproduced by plissée 
mousselines or gauzes ending in point d’esprit 
lace flouncings, which were plisséd at the same 
time. The lace line described is not always 
observed in these gauze draperies. 


A USELESS WARNING TO TOO MUCH FLESH 


Many changes are introduced to lessen the 
cost. Greek peplums and fancy matinée jack- 


et lines are pretty affairs, having the back 





TREED AND UNTREED SHOES 


GLIMPSES 


AT THE SHOPS— 


> 


That the ‘special sales’’ of lace cravats 
crowd the tables to suffocation and thousands 
of these creations disappear towards the pack- 
ing department. A hint to the wise 





At FirrH Avenve MILLINERS— 


You will find when you arrive later at the 
southern resorts that a number of taffeta silk 
hats will be worn. ‘The smart ones are made 
of plain or solid colors, tucked in groups or 
all over, lingerie style; the silk is then fitted 
over a stiff frame. Sailor shapes are in good 
form, and they have for trimming a scarf and 
a left-sided chou of generous proportions, 
made of white chiffon or mousseline. The 
trimming line must be full and soft to offset 
the rigid line of the hat. Narrow stripes and 
checks or small cubes of this same silk, made 
up extremely well for these forenoon hats, to 
be worn with piqués, lawns, etc. 
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FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 
Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to 
be sent to 


Name =e 
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Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for it 
is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to sub- 
scribe for a whole year as to buy single copies half 
the year. It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole 
year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each 
for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 
by mail at any address every week in the year. 











|Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page. |} 


Beautiful home can perhaps give more 

A pleasure than any other possession on 

which money is spent. It certainly de- 

notes the taste, refinement, and even character of 

the owner, and, thanks 

it need not necessarily 
money. 

There are many beautiful pieces of furniture 
marked with that indefinable sad 
that can be bought at very reasonable prices. 

To thoroughly enjoy making a home, and 
gathering slowly about one choice bits, it seems 
best not to have great wealth; in fact, to those 
who know the real pleasure of treasure hunting, 
there is a certain sadness and even pity for the 
millionaire who cannot possibly know the joys 
of longing and anticipation that are finally to be 
realized in a long coveted purchase. 

Antique furniture of true value and design is 
each year becoming more difficult to find—the 
markets are flooded with clever imitations, but 
to the connoisseur these are by no means satis- 
factory, and as the prices, even of such things, 
are exorbitant, many people of taste have wel- 
comed the finest new furniture that stands upon 
its own merit and is what it pretends to be. 

Some illustrations of charming pieces are given 
in the sketches. The desk is of liberty make, 
and quaint and pretty, as is all this furniture. 
It is made of mahogany with marquetry effect. 
On the top is a large pad of green suéde cov- 
ering the mahogany, all except a border. The 
back, as you see, is very pretty, and the silk in 
the little curtains is of green, to match the 
suéde; price, $30. Another desk has a beaded 
glass back and odd little nooks and corners that 
make it an unusual and tempting piece of furni- 
ture ; it The swinging seat, like 
the sketch, is attractive and a pretty addition to 
It has great possibilities for 
rugs or bits of softly 


to clever modern ideas, 


mean a large outlay of 


word style,’ 


costs 335 


any living room. 
artistic treatment, sych as 





than the much used divans and take up no 
more space in a room. Price of the seat, 
ready to be hung, $50. The square seat in 
the illustration can be bought for $15, and it is 
particularly good for a Turkish room or library. 
It has a Klin topand inlaid Flemish oak frame. 

In Austrian burnt wood useful and very 
smart long hall boxes or seats can be bought. 
The sketch shows one that costs $50, but for 
$18.50 another very good design can be had. 
These have the advantage of being cedar lined, 
and although I mention them as hall boxes, they 
are useful in any room, and especially good for 
keeping furs or woolens, such as sweaters and 
golf togs, on account of the moth-proof lining. 
they make a good window seat in a bedroom. 

An odd chair in this Austrian burnt work is 
stained a dull greenish blue, and then stenciled 
with queer conventional flowers and figures in 
green tints, outlined with black; price, $18.50. 

Pretty picture frames are made of pale green 
moiré, on which flowers and leaves are tufted 
in ribbon ; over all a glass is put ; price, $5.25; 
and other varieties of the same style of work 
are as cheap as- $3.50. 

Useful and pretty shoe bags made of red 
denim, with Shoes embroidered across the top, 
made to attach to the inside of a closet door, 
cost $1, and some are as cheap as 65 cents. 

Fascinating little books to hold all the wed- 
ding notices and lists are made of white linen, 
finely embroidered inside. Attached to the 
cover are white envelopes, each marked with 
its purpose, and across the back of the linen is 
embroidered My Wedding. This is a use- 
ful and pretty idea for an inexpensive wedding 
present. Price, $3.50. 

Long, dashing scrap baskets can be bought 
in one of the shops very reasonably, considering 
the yards of wide ribbon used in the fly-away 
bow. The basket is of grass green loosely 
woven straw, with a combination of brickdust 
red and green ribbon. Price $6.25 

Newspaper racks are to be had for $5.25, 
made of pale écru-tinted linen, with painted 
decoration. 

A useful little trinket for a desk is a brown 
canvas bag made exactly like a real mail bag, 
with U. S. Mail painted on the front. It 














colored eastern stuffs ; and pillows, in all their 
exquisite tones of handsome embroidery, look 
very smart against the Flemish oak background. 
The broad seat is carved and the back and arms 
are also well carved in an openwork design. 
Heavy steel chains, the links of Which are in- 
tercepted with large ornaments in black iron, 
attach it to the ceiling just as an ordinary swing 
or hammock would be hung ; price, from $6 
to $8. More oxtails in deep red and cream 
color can be added in bunches, caught through 
the links; these help the general effect wonder- 
fully. Such seats are newer and more unusual 


is meant to hang and hold unanswered letters, 
memoranda, bills, or for whatever like purpose 
you may see fit. Price, 50 cents. 

The shoe boxes made in the shape of a 
dressing table seat are very smart, and so inex- 
pensive that they come within the reach of all. 
They are like tufted stools with a valance, 
either covered in cretonne or liberty vel- 
vet, and when the lid is lifted there %& a muslin 
lining and pockets around the sides for shoes 
and slippers, leaving a good sized space in the 
middle to hold shoe brush and other necessary 
cleansing articles. This box is especially useful 


to people who live in apartments, where every 
inch of space counts. Velvet covered, $7.50, 
and cretonne covered, $3.50. 

There are other useful boxes that are orna- 
mental as well, covered in cretonne and with 
pretty brass handles. ‘They are just the size to 
fit in a window, and are useful for holding shirt 
waists, hats, and dozens of other things. Price, 
from $1.75 up to $3.50, according to size. 

Good trays, made of Benares brass, that are 
always useful about a smoking room, are now 
as cheap as 75 cents each. 

An exquisite Moorish lamp that stands on a 
high pedestal is a most unusual piece, and would 


used as hangings and drapings—each strip meas- 
ures over two yards. Indian cotton prints that 
are not expensive can be added as side walls, and 
if some of the dark blues are selected to go with 
the agra linen frieze, a most unusual and effective 
room will be the result—that instead of the 
crimsons that such rooms usually run to—Have 
your patches of color in vivid green. 

Indian skirts for many decorative purposes are 
very handsomely embroidered and cost $30. 

Cheap little squares of Indian prints in good 
colors are 35 cents each. 

New muff straps have appeared in the shape 
of a leather strip, just like a long narrow belt, 





































































































be beautiful for a hall or stairway. Price, $60. 

Swinging incense burners made of Benares 
brass are $6 ; these also make pretty receptacles 
for hanging ferns or plants. 

Indian fans are useful as screens, and add to 
the eastern effect of a room. Particularly nice 
are those made with a fringe of Indian swamp 
grass attached to a long handle, so that they 
swing around perfuming the air. Price $1. 

Those dark blue agra linen hangings spangled 
with little mirrors and covered with embroidery 
are only $3.75 a strip, and are very effective as 
a frieze around a Turkish room, or they may be 
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with a silver-gilt harness buckle in real leather. 
One can be had for $6.50,while a pretty one in 
tan with silver buckle costs $5.75. It is a con- 
venient way to carry a muff, and in crowded 
cars where skirts, straps, and muffs are all to be 
held, it will be found a great help to comfort. 

Handsome plain taffeta stocks with long ends, 
that broaden as they near the bottom into a 
flare with pointed ends and hemstitched edge, are 
$2.85, and come in all colors. 

Comfortable cachemire mufflers for skating, or 
for men to wear with evening dress, are reduced 
to $1.10. 
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Pretty candle shades, made of thick or fluted 
paper in Persian design, and of soft, mellow tints, 
cost only 10 cents each, and make a pretty 
change for the table. 

For men, heavy gray suede gloves, stitched 
with white, are $2 a pair, and are particularly 
nice. 

Rainy day or golf skirts, that are well made 
and hung, are being sold at reduced prices. 
Very good double-faced cloth skirts, either tan, 
gray, or brown colorings, with pipings of cloth 
stitched in a double row of scollops about the 
bottom and the front seams, strapped opening 
on one side, with buttons, may be bought for 
$12.50. The same style skirt, only circular in 
shape, better adapted for bicycle wear, is $8.75. 

A good odd skirt, which is always useful at 
the end of the season, and looks well worn 
with a fur jacket, either in dark blue, black, or 
Oxford gray, silk lined, can be had for $15.50. 
About the bottom, giving the effect of a double 
skirt, is a smart trimming of black taffeta silk 
and soutache braid. If lined with percaline the 
same skirt costs $9.75. 

A mackintosh with double capes and made 
of blue or black cachemire costs $2.95. The 
same style in better quality can be had for 
$4.50. Nice school waists for young girls 


cost $2.35, and are made ot flannel, sizes from 
12 to 18 years, and in cadet blue, scarlet, or 
black, tucked back and front, and little flare 





cuffs ; four pear! buttons fasten the front, and 
the collar is high and plain; over the top a 
little embroidery collar looks neat. 

French flannel, polka dotted with white‘ 
made into pretty plain waists in a variety of 
colors are nice. The box plait down the front 
is hemstitched at the edges, five pearl buttons 
are used as fasteners; sizes are from 12 to 18 
years; price, $3.95. 

Some of the leather things are interestingly 
cheap. A poker chip box, leather covered, in 
either black or red, holding 200 chips, is now 
selling for $2.50, while the same size in plain 
wood is $2. 

A leather pocketbook for bills, known as a 
bill-foid, made of real calf, lined, is 85 cents, 
it is a nice present for a man. 

Golf score books, in red, green, black, or 
blue leather, with silver ornaments and an extra 
pad, cost $1.25. At the side is a silver-tipped 
pencil, and on the outside in silver a golf bag 
and clubs; price, $1. 

Calendars in red, blue, black, or green leather, 
with stylish plain silver corners, can be bought 
for as little as 50 cents each. 

Dashboard clocks, encased in black pigskin, 
or patent leather, are $2.25. 

Leather picture frames for cabinet photo- 
graphs can be picked up for 55 cents each; they 
come in pretty shades of green, bright scarlet, 
blue, and Burgundy color. Those with plain 
silver corners are 75 cents, and 60 cents for the 
smaller size. 


An engagement stand in leather, with sil- 
ver corners, and washable slate and pencil at- 
tached to the side, costs 95 cents. 

Memorandum or address books, with silver 
corners, in colored or black leather, are 55 
cents each, and measure 2 44 by 4 inches. 

A sure way to preserve clippings is to have a 
regular place to keep them. There are many 
pretty little books or cases now made for that 
purpose. If your desk fittings are leather it is 
well to carry out the idea and color in the dif- 
ferent necessary books. The clipping case I 
have reference to has silver corners and costs 
$1.65. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 

T has now an entirely new significance to 

what it was in the time of our mothers. 

This has come to be a season of a thousand 

and one distractions. We are rushing from this 

to that, and our days are cut up into attending 





this subscription course, that recitation, this lec- 
ture, that morning concert. We have our club 
meetings, expositions of pictures, auction sales, 
organ recitals, club receptions. All day and 
every day. We exist by effort to arrive and de- 
part from somewhere on time. Eventually, we 
remember there is a home to return to at night- 
fall, and thither, worn out, we turn our steps to 
start out again, probably for some place of amuse- 
ment. Next morning we rise and repeat the 
same experiences. Time was when only 
women of fashion led lives approaching these 
lines, but this is a fair example of the average 
town woman’s life, which is lived, morever, un- 
der the obligation of small expenditures. When 
it is also considered that spring shopping, home 
and outside dressmakers, and all the many fur- 
nishings connected with the feminine self and 
her family and home have to be recognized, and 
the labor for them begun, it reveals an imposed 
activity that affords no leisure whatever. When 
an Easter display of new fashions bursts forth, 
and the feminine world presents itself as ex- 
ponents of the season’s modishness, we may 
well stand aghast at the work done, and the 
force consumed to achieve such results. 
FOULARD-MUSLINS, SWISS MUSLINS 

New materials in cottons for summer wear, 
daily seen on the well-filled counters of popular 
shops, are exceedingly attractive, as well as novel 
in their wearing. None more so than what is 
called foulard-muslin, or lawn. To begin, the 
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designs are a perfect reproduction of those used 
on foulards, and further, the fabric in its texture, 
deceives everyone at sight and by touch. These, 
made up into afternoon frocks, will undoubtedly 
answer all that purpose, and last the season 
through without washing, by the exercise of a 
little care and some pressing now and then. 
Swiss muslins made their success last year— 
and consequently they are marching triumphantly 
into public favor this season. The very wide 
ones, measuring forty-four inches, have, in many 
cases, an all-over embroidered stripe, one inch 
wide, followed by the same width in a sheer 
gauze, the threads These 
are found with the embroidery in white, while 
the gauze foundation may be in black, gray, blue, 
pink, cream, yellow, mauve, and strawberry red. 
Thirty inch widths of Swiss muslin repeat these 
bright colors, besides having other darker back- 
grounds, as black and red woven together, black 


woven crossways. 


and purple, black and orange, black and green, 
or black and blue These have a matronly ex- 
pression and serve their sober purposes. There 
are others also in the same line of light colors, 
embroidered with dots or small figures in white, 
found in this thirty inch width, as well as some 
very showy conventional flower designs. 


OBSCURED PIQUE 

Piqués of a new facon are another surprise, 
as one would not suspect them of being piqués 
at all, so strongly are they colored and so cov- 
ered over with a design having more than one 
color. They may be satisfactory in the wear, 
but it must be confessed the beauty of piqué it- 
self, as it has been known, has been eliminated 
by this plaiding and. striping. Cheviots and 
madras cloths are favorite standbys, so are the 
sporting crashes and drills. Irish and Holland 
linens appeal to all women of good taste for serv- 
iceable midsummer wear, and, when tailor- 
made, are to be as modish as ever. 


BOLEROS AND THE SHIRT WAIST 


Boleros, real or simulated, are to keep their 
hold, and with summer frocks we shall see them 
worn short, wide sleeves to the elbow, and the 
neck cut down slightly. This gives a chance 
for the under bodice to appear, and lend an 
added softness to the figure line. The worst 
possible taste in the use of a bolero is having it 
attached to a shirt waist, as we find it on some 
of the new shirt-waist models, The effect is 
ruinous to the figure, and looks for all the world 
like a rumpled bit of muslin tied across the bust, 
for the bolero is attached to the front alone. It 
were well to fix in the mind that a shirt waist 
cannot be tampered with. Its intent is to be neat 
and trim, as well as simple. For that reason 
keep the figure line well defined, wear well- 
fitting corsets with them, and be confined to 
tucks, flat plaits between large ones, and be par- 
ticular about the fit of them. Choose good 
colors and becoming ones. Pay strict attention 
to the fit of the neckwear, the choice in 
cravats, etc., and above all, belt them in such 
a manner as to silence all criticism. They are 
not pretty things of themselves, far from it, 
but when they are worn for convenience sake, 
no pains should be spared to prevent them from 
taking their natural trend, which is common- 
placedness to the last degree. 


SUMMER LINGERIE 


Underwear for summer use never was more 
dainty, nor made up in finer lawns and 
cambrics. It is, in fact, the latest cry to have 
the fabrics as sheer as possible, notwithstanding 
the extravagance of wearimg out, and the 
abuse they get at the laundresses’ hands. 
Chemises have returned to far greater luxe than 
ever before, and show empiécements among the 
elaborate ones, which fall over into revers, 
trimming the corset tops, which are built much 
lower than formerly. 

Night robes look more like exquisite day 
négligés, with their demi-décolletage, large 
loose sleeves flowing off at the elbow, their 
half-fitting bodice outlines, and the long sweep 
of drapery and sash ends. But less ornamental 
ones have a deep Spanish flounce set on the 
bottom, from the knee down, with a broad 
entredeux of maltese lace, and another to 
match on the edge of the flounce, with a 
maltese flounce a finger wide on the bottom. 
A neck demi-décolleté may have lace entre- 
deux formed into a collar. Sleeves are full 
and wide, falling below the elbow, where thee 
is a maltese flounce, and ribbons of rose pink, 
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tied in big bows, with ends. The same ribbon 
bows at the neck, back, and front. This robe 
was one of six privately ordered for a spring 
trousseau. The dozen ‘* chemise de bal,”’ or 
evening chemises, of linen cambric, had only a 
straight top band of lace, an entredeux of most 
delicate French lace, with flounce falling below 
to match. The arm lines edged with the 
same which finished the top. Such 
chemises are held up by straps of ribbon, tied 
into pretty bows on the shoulders. In putting 
on ball gown bodices generally these ribbons 
are untied and slipped out of sight. 


lace 


SIMPLE EFFECT AT LITTLE COST 


One cannot well wear evening gowns with- 
out this useful garment, which is the simplest 
thing imaginable to make for one’s self at a 
very slight cost. Chemises bought at moderate 
prices may be much beautified about the neck 
by buttonholing slits to run ribbons through. 
Nothing wears so well as this kind of orna- 
mentation. Night robes, in like manner, may 
be so manipulated, and corset covers greatly im- 
proved. Broad insertion of sheer material, 
tucked, and sold by the yard, is most effective 
on the bottom of short petticoats. A new 
idea is to cut the bottom of the garment into 
medium long waves, apply lace or needlework 
insertion, retaining the same lines, and then add 
the tucked band of lawn, nine or twelve inches 
wide. The bottom of it remains straight, and 
is finished with a line of lace or needlework to 
match, followed by two flounces, to match the 
entredeu.. 

Knickers are so generally worn for 
that there iz little to be said, except that the 
yoke should be deep and fit perfectly. The 
side openings, if scalloped, with three buttons 
for fastening, which includes, of course, the 
slit into the knickers, look very trim. Have 
two scallops on the side of leg band, and two 
buttons. Satins, pongee, India silks—the latter 
for house wear, and the customary materials to 
build them of. For winter wear, out of doors, 
black satin, lined with opera flannel, is warm 
and comfortable. For house wear, choose the 
softest, lightest of English satins. ‘willed silks 
wear better than India silks. 
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chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 
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SIR PATRICK: THE PUDDOCK 


BY L. B, WALFORD. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


S a light, readable tale, put in Mrs. 
I Walford’s usual entertaining manner, the 
especial objects of interest in the case being 
an excessively ugly man, the Puddock or toad, 
and a somewhat brainless London society beauty. 
As a foil to the latter there is introduced a 
provincial young person, the eldest daughter of 
a large family of children, who is on a visit to 
her aunt and uncle, wealthy but under-bred 
people. -Sophy is being entertained in a new 
and very splendid house, to which these rela- 
tives gave the somewhat flamboyant name of 
Losca Castle. It was not, however, a prompt- 
ing of vanity that suggested the title, but rather 
was it decided upon to cover an educational de- 
ficiency of its owner ; for it is recorded that the 
most potent reason Mr. Jonathan Mercer 
had for selecting ‘‘ castle ’’ was the secret con- 
viction that, without being able to keep him- 
self, he would say ‘*’ouse’’ every time the 
word came up. The first chapter opens with 
some emphatic statements by Sophy, the visit- 
ing niece, the subject of her severe strictures 
being Sir Patrick, a neighbor, and a bachelor. 
What Sophy said and how it affected her 
audience of one is thus described : 

*¢] don’t care if he is ‘Sir Patrick ’—or 
‘Lord Patrick’ or ‘Duke Patrick.’ He's 
just ‘The Puddock,’ and everyone calls him 
so. I hate ugly men.’’ 

Mrs. Jonathan Mercer looked at her young 
visitor. ‘* You do?’ said she, dryly. 

‘IT do. Ofcourse 1 do. Everyone does.’ 


, 








** Indeed ?”’ said Mrs. Mercer, stili more 
dryly. She would have liked to shake the girl. 
As anyone would. It is almost certain that 
any twelve impartial jurymen adjudicating upon 
the scene would have given it as their unan- 
imous verdict that Miss Sophia Gill deserved a 
shaking, if nothing more. 

She to hate ugly men! There was some- 
thing pathetically ludicrous in the idea, if there 
had not been something else—but to tell the 
truth, this something else stood between the 
older lady and any sense of humor : her kindly 
nature was as much roused to ire as it was pos- 
sible for it to be. 

***Pon my word !’’ cried she, to herself. 
Then with deepened emphasis: ‘*’Pon my 
word !”” 

If only she could have spoken out—but 
how is it possible to tell a young girl to her face 
that it ill becomes her to set such store by per- 
sonal appearance, whenever so slight an ac- 
centuation of the pronoun conveys an intimation 
not to be misinterpreted ? She could not do it ; 
of course, she could not do it ; both as friend, 
hostess, and a human fellow-creature, her 
tongue was tied, though flushed cheeks and 
compressed lips betrayed fast and furious utter- 
ances within. 

‘* Hates ugly men, does she? And what 
if they return the compliment ? Two can play 
at that game. . Ugly men? What about 
ugly women? And I that thought poor plain 
Sophy Gill would be thankful of anybody, and 
was ready to jump out of my skin when it 
seemed as if Sir Patrick were going to take to 
her! Little did I dream—I though it would 
be only kind to give her the hint. Hates ugly 
men? And pray who is she to pick and 
choose? I suppose she thinks she has the 
world at her feet !’’ drumming with heavily 
ringed fingers on the table. 

She was by far the more excited of the two. 
Indeed, after the first outbreak, delivered more 
pettishly than passionately, Miss Sophy cooled 
down ; and remembering something she had 
to do upstairs, presently left the room without 
any attempt to renew the conversation. 

Mrs. Mercer’s eyes followed her, and now 
her lips were partially unsealed ; so that, though 
she did not actually speak aloud, her wrathful 
ruminations found vent in broken murmurs and 
ejaculations. 

*¢There she goes! A bounce and a bang. 
No style, no figure. Can’t even walk well. 
Lolls at the dinner table. Crosses her legs 
whenever she gets the chance. I’ve had to speak 
to her about all these things ; and poor girl,”’ 
relenting somewhat, ‘* she has tried to do better. 
And she did take it well ; I must say that for 
her. She was improving every day. But who 
would ever have dreamed of her not seeing that 
at the best she’s only a bouncing, good-natured 
girl? And men don’t marry as they used to 
do. And even if they are on the lookout for 
a wife, Sophy has nothing to—she’s not likely 
to be picked out. Hates ugly men, indeed !’’ 


* * * 


Mary Harborough, the heroine, a beauty 
brought up in a frivolous London set, the 
daughter of a narrow-minded snob, a commoner 
who contracted a title by marriage, has unde- 
veloped qualities of heart and mind that make 
her dissatisfied now and again with her aimless 
life, and her meditations during her bad quarters 
of hours are thus set forth : 


* * * 


‘*She had no one to whom they could be 
confided, no one who would have understood or 
sympathized ; while at the same time the 
strength of character which might have enabled 
another so situated to stand alone was wanting. 

Gradually she had come to perceive this, and, 
in downcast moments, to feel it. 

Why was she so weak, so plastic, so terribly 
impulsive ? Those who took her in hand 
could do just as they liked with her. She 
could not wear a ribbon or a flower, if anyone 
abused it. 

And though her mother and uncle thought 
she led the girls of her set, she laughed secretly 
and sometimes bitterly at the idea. She lead ? 
She couid not lead a fly. 

To domineer over adoring parents and guard- 
ians requires nothing but self-will, and of that 
my heroine had abundance—but she was not so 
blind to take herself at their valuation. 

Indeed, it annoyed her, when in a mood to 
be annoyed, that her opinions and decisions 


should be so much esteemed. She felt defrauded by 
the very simplicity of her worshippers ;_ by their 
faith in her. 

But for this she might never have been con- 
tent with the low level on which she mentally 
placed herself ; and beneath the stimulus of 
criticism and rebuke might have fought her 
way upward. 

Who had ever held a noble ideal before her 
eyes? Who had insisted on a worthier stand- 
ard? Who had shown the ingredients of life 
in their proper proportions ? 

Often she felt as though she did not know 
right from wrong. A struggling sense of duty 
or of honesty would find the moral atmosphere 
in which it sought to grow so adverse that it 
dwindled and disappeared, leaving only a vague 
uneasiness behind. 

Then she would mentally charge all but 
herself with the blight. If she had been 
allowed to follow her better impulse such and 
such a thing would never have happened. If 
she lived anywhere but where she did, among 
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MUSINGS BY THE WAY 


T is very hard to draw the line at the place 
where originality ceases and eccentricity 
begins. In a constant search for novelties 

we often just reach beyond the boundary. For a 
woman or a man of fashion this is almost fatal. 
It is extremely difficult at times not to resist the 
temptation, but one has to be very sure of one’s 
position, and even then it is risky. If you have 
the reputation—and that is one of the great ad- 
vantages of society—you once obtain a name for 
entertaining, for cleverness, for being literary, 
and it clings to you always—you must live up 
to it to satisfy yourself. Society is very easily 
satisfied. All it desires is to be amused. It does 
not like to think. It likes to have its thinking 
done for it. I am to give adinner. I know that 
So-and-So is witty and a good talker. Why? He 
may bore me excessively, but he has the reputa- 


FINE LEATHER GOODS 


The above is an illustration of the present fashionable traveling grip. 
It is made of the best leather and is thoroughly well sewn, 


and with great capacity. 


Bags of this character can 


be either carried in the hand or checked. 


any other people than those who daily sur- 
rounded her, she would be a different creature. 

After some such ruminations poor Lady 
Harborough would have a trying time of it. 

Mary’s mother was, without reservation, 
honestly and whole-heartedly of the earth, 
earthy. She had no pangs, no qualms. Her 
shallow nature and untutored mind were con- 
tent to grovel, and anything but groveling was 
incomprehensible. Consequently, Mary’s out- 
bursts were incomprehensible.”’ 


x * * 


Sir Patrick, the ugly, toad suggestive man, 
so far as appearance, becomes more or less in- 
volved with both of these dissimilar young 
women, and he conducts himself throughout 
like a thoroughbred. That he is, however, 
rewarded far beyond his deserts, considering his 
age and his physical shortcomings, will doubt- 
less be the verdict of a majority of readers. 


tion. He acquired it, perhaps, by accident, or, 
perhaps, again, gradually, and as the years go by, 
we like to imagine that the quality improves as 
in old wine. Society has labelled him clever, 
and clever he will remain. It gives me such 
little trouble to just reach my hand out, as if he 
were a bottle on a shelf, and take him down 
and say: ‘** He is clever. He is labelled so. I 
want one clever man.’’ If I have to introduce 
a new man, it is almost certain he will be a 
failure. He will make an effort. He will not 
be en rapport with my guests. I shall have to 
explain to them that he is clever, and he will 
have to exert himself. Hence, there will be 
little pleasure in his being a guest. It will be all 
uphill work. On the other hand, we do not 
have to think. Our judgment has been pro- 
nounced for us by others, and the fashionable 
wit may be as dense and as dull as possible, but 
we will laugh every time he opens his mouth, 
and we shall actually roar with each fresh sally. 
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I remember a case of this kind, years ago. | 
knew a man who was continually asking conun- 
drums‘and making puns. I think he had ac- 
quired his reputation, and old people used that 
antiquated epithet toward’ him and call him a 
‘* wag,’’ and a sad wag at that, and then 
chuckle. On one occasion he came to a house 
with a very pathetic story of how two friends of 
his had been drowned, by a boat upsetting with 
them, and as he reached the last bit of his nar- 
rative, he let his voice go up—as he had so long 
been in the habit of doing—in an interrogation. 
A young woman immediately broke the stillness 
in which the recital had plunged us by saying, 
‘<T give it up.’’ So you see we have to act our 
parts in this life. We must keep up the rdles, 
and we feel that it is expected of us. 

There is nothing so disheartening as effort. 
It is so delightful to have everything cut and 
dried. Our tailors tell us the fashions and 
model them and our hatmakers and bootmakers 
do likewise. Now and then we with great 
caution introduce a new dish at table, and we 
do so with fear and trembling. We first find 
out a specialty in some part of the world and 
then we have it. We employ vaudeville agents 
and musicians to arrange new entertainments and 
singers for us, I am told that Mr. Harpsichord 
of London is an admirable pianist, and that he 
had been the rage there last season. I may 
have heard him myself. My agent procures 
Mr. Harpsichord for my next dinner, and he 
plays either during the service of the meal, or 
afterward, as the fashion of the year dictates. 
Then everybody else has Mr. Harpsichord. I 
know that I shall hear him at about ten other 
dinners where the menu will be the same, where 
the number of guests will be forty or fifty, where 
we shall be served at small tables, where the 
soup will be clear, and to a certainty we shall 
have terrapin and duck, or at least one of these 
delicacies. 1 know that at supper after the play 
or the cotillon we shall have the same thing all 
over again. I have heard the Persian Garden 
forty-two times, and as it is a delightful bit of 
music, should not mind hearing it again. I know 
that one single woman makes all the cotillon 
favors—or almost all—that I shall also hear the 
same Hungarian orchestra at the different houses 
where I go, just as I must hear Lander if I 
should choose to look in at the Charity Ball, 

After all it is very pleasant this life of tran- 
quillity and the pleasures of monotony; the free- 
dom from annoyance is never more appre- 
ciated than among the class of men and 
women whom I meet and who are my compan- 
ions. I do not have to choose anything, I do 
not have to make any arrangements of any kind. 
My estate affairs which I take on my shoulders 
are recreations because I wish to occupy my- 
self with them. I could leave them alone 
and they would, in the hands of agents, go 
jogging along peacefully all my life. Thus one 
can comprehend Heaven, where one sits around 
on clouds and plays the harp. It is the rest and 
the absolute monotony which cause the un- 
rivalled happiness, The prophets know how to 
describe it. Now and then, you know, the 
spirit does rebel. ‘Toujours perdrix is a dangerous 
menu. ‘To-day it is such a blessing to sit on 
deck and breathe in the warmth and look at the 
bright blue tropic skies and deep vivid sea and 
feel that I am away from it all for just a little 
while. Yet I am not doing anything original. 
There are a thousand or more men who are also 
cruising in southern seas just now, and perhaps 
nearly all of them have the same things for din- 
ner and are drinking the same wines. But each 
of us knows that he is doing that which is cor- 
rect and in keeping with his station in life. 
Perhaps I may break out and go and live in a 
University Settlement, where the surroundings 
are smelly, and try to teach the people of the 
Ghetto and the tenements to appreciate pictures 
and to have ambitions for a higher order of edu- 
cation. 
that is wrong, It was only the other day that 
I saw that some man, who had been making the 
study a life work, insisted that the uneducated 
Indian was a much better man than the educated 
one. I think it is cruel to go among the poor 
and to accentuate their condition by pointing 
out to them refinements of a higher inaccessible 
life and creating within them a taste for things 
which they cannot acquire, 

Once I remember some people who were 
very wealthy, and childless. They were anxious 
to hear in their home the prattle of a child’s 
voice, and they adopted a pretty girl, whom 
they took from the orphan asylum. After 





But do you know that I think all of 
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some years, however, a child was born to them, 
and then another, and still another. The 
adopted girl was too old to be sent back to the 
asylum, and not being exactly of good race, she 
was a bit different from the family of her 
adopted parents. She was given an allowance— 
which was very handsome of them, indeed, 
when you think of it—and told that she was 
no longer welcome in the home she had lived 
many years. She married early, and not well, 
but she became a bitter woman, and her entire 
life was blighted. She had tasted that which 
was not to be hers, and she was given ambi- 
tions which could never be fulfilled, and she was 
a most unhappy being. There is nothing more 
cruel than this. 

I should not care to be a king. I could not 
fill the duties of such a station, and I should 
possibly, if I were one only for a day, and then 
turned back to my own method of life, be very 
unhappy and discontented. However, now I 
have everything arranged for me, and I have 
not to ask a single question. My visiting cards 
are changed in type; my ties in color and 
shape ; my boots are being made a little less 
rounded at the toe, and my trousers a bit 
tighter. If I should wish to busy myself with 
these things, it would only be in the nature of 
a recreation. As it is, I am contented to drift 
along the stream of life a bit lazily, a bit slug- 
gishly, but then very contented for all that. 

And all this is apropos of—quoi? Only of 
this one resolution. My houses shall not be so 
different from other people’s. I shall vary my 
bills of fare only so as not to be absolutely 
commonplace, and I suppose the next time I 
shall entertain I shall have Mr. Harpsichord to 
play, as everyone expects that he will. Once 
in a while we strike a novelty, and then we 
simply revel in a quiet and well-bred way in its 
delights. What become violent pleasures for 
some, are only habits to us, and I must con- 
fess that I have always considered it extremely 
distressing to one’s peace of mind to show the 
least enthusiasm over anything. A _well-bred 
surprise or a calm approval—these are within 
the scope of truly intense enjoyment. And the 
world wags well with us. 


DE EDITORIBUS 


A summer night by a silver sea 
And a moon and a maid and a man; 

And what has he said that she hangs her head, 
And pensively plays with her fan ? 


Twas a question he asked, and her low reply 
Doesn’t sound in the least like ‘* Yes’”” ; 
Yet he hears it with joy and proves straightway 

That he advocates “¢ freedom of press.”’ 


Blame him not, O ye proper, conventional minds, 
For an editor is he, 

And she has replied in his favorite word, 
The editorial ** Oui.”’ 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Here are some men who still insist upon 
I wearing double, upright collars with 
evening clothes, in defiance of the dic- 
tates of good form. I have seen it stated that 
the reason this is not good form is because it 
gives the wearer an overdressed appearance, a 
turn-over collar being really more formal than a 
single straight or poked standing collar. Now it 
seems to me that if there is any distinction on 
the grounds of dressiness and formality it is just 
the other way about; that we have become so 
accustomed to wearing a standing collar in the 
evening, and so used to relegating the turn-over 
collar to morning wear, that with evening 
clothes it seems more or less négligé and out of 
place. Iam still more inclined to think that 
we look upon turn-over collars as informal, be- 
cause they are usually worn with a dinner coat, 
which, as has been said many times before, is 
nothing more than an evening sack jacket, in- 
tended only for the club, quiet home dinners, 
and the society of men. Whatever the reason, 


the fad remains that turn-over collars are not 
worn with the long, evening coat. 

For the same reason I do not advise wearing 
a turn-over collar with a frock coat, although 
this is done by many men, even at functions the 





most, formal, such as weddings and afternoon re- 
ceptions. As a long, evening coat with white 
waistcoat constitute the fullest possible evening 
dress, so are the frock coat and white waistcoat 
the top notch of afternoon dress for men, and 
as the high, plain collar is correct for one, so it 
should be for the other. With a morning coat 
one may wear what collar he will, but even 
then, if the coat is black a plain, high collar is 
preferable. To sum up, if you restrict the turn- 
over collar to use with a sack suit you will be 
correct, although custom has made its wear per- 
missible with a dinner jacket. 

These collars are now made in a great variety 
of hights and shapes, although in many cases, 
except in name, they differ but slightly one from 
another. All have rounded corners, and most 
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any tie. The Buckingham and Roslyn, sold at 
the same place and at the same price, come to- 
gether at the top of the band and slope down to 
the rounded corners. They are two and three- 
fourths and two and one-half inches high in 
front, and two and three-fourths and two inches 
at the back, respectively. 

Care should be taken to prevent a club tie from 
slipping up, and showing the collar button under- 
neath, when it is being tied over a high collar. 
On many shirts there isa small linen loop on the 
band, directly below the buttonhole, to hold the 
tie in place, and if the loop is of exactly the 
right length, it will answer the purpose admira-' 
bly. The trouble is that it is likely to be| 
torn off in laundering. It is preferable to use 
two little gold clips to hold the tie to the bottom 





LOVING CUP PRESENTED TO SIR THOMAS LIPTON BY HIS AMERICAN FRIENDS, 1899 


Designed and made by the Gorham Co, 


are made with an overlapping band. The tend- 
ency seems to be now to make the fronts neat 
or nearly neat, at the top of the band, and to 
slope away somewhat in the shape of an inverted 
V, instead of being cut down straight from the 
band like an inverted U. Correctly made collars 
of the latter style have always been harder to 
find than the others, in fact they are not to be 
had at the cheaper shops, for which reason they 
have not become common, and they continue 
to be much worn by smart men. Which style 
is the better looking, I think depends a good deal 
upon the kind of tie worn ; with a four-in-hand 
or Somerset tie, I prefer the straight up and down 
fronted style ; with a club or bat-wing tie, the 
sloping front variety. After all, this is a matter 
of individual taste. 

Some of the turn-over collars are very high, 
and for men with long necks most becoming. The 
Burlington, sold at $2.75 per dozen, isthreeinches 
high in front and two and one-half behind. It 
is a cross between the straight and sloped styles 
already referred to, and a good looking collar for 


Ii! 


of the collar band, on each side, and so far 
around as to be hidden by the waistcoat and 
coat collar. 
otherwise they may press uncomfortably against 


The clips should be very small, 


the lower part of the neck. They may be 
bought at many of the jewelers and haber- 


dashers. 


A single straight collar is usually most be- 
coming when rather high, that is to say, from 
two and three-quarters to three inches in front, 
though for some men anything over two and 


one-half inches is impossible. There are various 


styles, all more of less worn—those that over- 
lap, others that just meet all the way up, and 
those that spread a trifle at the top, either 
straight or with slightly poked points. These 
points should be cut square, not round, like the 
points of turn-over collars. The Oxford and 
Norwood shapes have the slightly bent points 
spoken of, and are respectively two and one-half 
and three inches high in front. They have 
also a small linen loop, such as is put on shirts 
for holding the tie in place, to which, however, 





there is the same objection, that it is likely to 
fare badly in the wash. The Epsom, sold at the 
same -shop, is one of the more poke-pointed 
styles, two and three-quarter inches high in 
front and without the loop. 

For some time past winged collars have not 
been considered fashionable, and I should not 
advise wearing them with a morning coat, a 
frock coat, or evening clothes, or even a dinner 
ceat. For a change, however, and with a sack 
suit, a winged collar with rounded or square 
points is permissible. The wings should be of 
heavy linen and cut to form right angles at the 
bottom, that is, the lines from the top of the 
collar should be straight down. The proper 
shape may be seen by bisecting the base line of 
a square and drawing lines from the point to the 
upper corners of the square. 

It is hazardous to play the part of a pioneer 
in dress, and as regards collars, this is particularly 
true, for in the matter of collars well-dressed 
men are extremely conservative, Many fan- 
tastic shapes are invented from time to time and 
put upon the market to try their luck, which 
is usually that of swift apd inglorious oblivion, 
because the change is too radical, the departure 
from time-honored standards too sudden to be 
dared by men who feel that they must face the 
eyes of the social world. One of the newer in- 
ventions is a collar with only one wing or 
turned over point, the other end being the same 
as that of an ordinary standing collar. The 
effect is that of a triangle, its base parallel with 
the bottom of the collar and directly over the 
collar button, its apex at thé top of the collar. 
Whether it will ever be worn by well-dressed 
men, or not, time alone will show. I am in- 
clined to think that it will not, because aside 
from the fact that it is new, it has no reason for 
being. It is not particularly good looking, and 
no more comfortable than a high, standing 
collar. 

Another style of the Wun Wing collar is made 
so that the turned over point forms a triangle 
having its acute angle just over the collar button, 
the folded side running up diagonally toward the 
left, the edge side a little shorter, with a round- 
ed point, and the short side forming an angle at 
the top with the folded side. In the same class 
with these, as regards novelty of shape, is the 
Labori, which is nothing more than a high 
collar with rwo rounded point wings that come 
together, very much in the shape of a heart. I 
must say the chances seem to be against its be- 
coming popular with well-dressed men, but one 
can never tell what turns fashion will take. 

A new stock for riding seems to me to be in 
some respects an improvement on past styles, in 
that it is adjustable and can be made to fit 
tightly or loosely as desired; the band does not 
cover the stock in the back, and it is not neces- 
sary to pull the ends through slits in putting it 
on. I mention it as being a new departure, 
and not with any idea of recommendation, for 
I have never worn one and have no idea as to 
whether or not it is comfortable. 

A good many men seem to be going back to 
the straight-cut, white, lawn tie with evening 
clothes, and the distinct bat-wing and butterfly 
shapes are now rarely seen. A tie that is the 
same, or nearly the same breadth, throughout 
its length, cannot be tied in so small and tight 
a knot as one that is cut narrow with broaden- 
ing ends, and the result is that the knots are 
now larger and less wrinkled. Most of the 
evening ties have square ends, but those with 
pointed ends are frequently worn, so that it 
would be scarcely fair to say that one is more 
correcs than the other. In buying evening ties 
one should always be careful to give the size of 
the collar worn, as the ties are made in 
lengths to correspond to the collar measure- 
ment, and even then in the great majority of 
cases are too long. Although, as has been 
said, the tendency seems to be toward ties of 
the same breadth throughout. I advise having 
them cut narrow in the middle, which comes 
at the back of the neck, and gradually broaden- 
ing out to the ends. 


Communications must be signed 
with the name and address of the 
sender. Noa others will receive con- 
sideration with a view to publi- 
cation. 













VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 51 15 FEB., 1900 


Vr publishes one pattern a week. 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—-medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns cut to order at special 
prices, which will be sent on application. 


He pattern for this week is for a night 
dress, which may be made in a variety 


of materials, The one illustrated is 
made of fine nainsook and trimmed with lace, 
point de Paris, valenciennes, or torchon. 
Women who prefer their night dresses un- 
trimmed in the back may omit the lace ruffle. 
These night dresses are most useful and com- 
fortable for traveling, made of flannel, not all 
wool, as that shrinks too much. For ocean 
voyages, especially for delicate women, flannel 
night dresses are really a necessity These night 
dresses are not usually trimmed with lace, but 
are simply featherstitched or trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles of the flannel scalloped and button- 


holed with silk, 


NECKWEAR 


Ancy cravats of all kinds are very much 
worn this year, two illustrations of which 
will appear in this column. The upper 

one is of fine Lierre lace, the collar being made 





over white satin stiffened with crinoline. The 
jabot is unlined, and caught in the centre by 
knot also of lace. The lower collar and knot 
are of stitched velvet and white taffeta silk, 
also stitched. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING A YEAR 


S has been said in these columns before, 

A it is much better to keep your lingerie 
on shelves than in drawers, where they 

are difficult to get at and become wrinkled in 
handling. A bookcase, or better still, a china 
cabinet, which has wide shelves and glass doors, 
is a very good piece of furniture for holding 
lingerie. The shelves can be covered with 
pads made of cotton, silk covered and scented 
with sachet powder. The lingerie is then 
placed in sets upon the shelves, or each kind of 
garment in separate piles. In this way you can 
see all your sets at one time, and get just what 


you need without disturbing the others, The 
doors of the cabinet are lined with fancy silk or 
cretonne in the colors of your room. 


Among the novelties in lunch cloths, or those 
to be used for afternoon tea, the prettiest we 
have seen is one with large buttonholes worked 
in the cloth about eight inches or a foot from 
the edge of the table. The buttonholes are 
four inches long, made in groups of two about 
three inches apart, the next two eight inches 
apart, and so on around the table. Through 
the buttonholes is run satin ribbon, narrow 
enough to just slip in and out, at the corners of 
the table, or if the table is round, the ribbon is 
tied in large bows on each side. The ribbon 
should match the color scheme of your table 
decoration. Pink satin ribbon, pink La France 
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narrow ruffles, also lace trimmed. The bodice 
is plain, with a full front trimmed with ruffles, 
in which manner the sleeves are also finished. 
Over the bodice is worn a bolero jacket of light- 
blue panne velvet appliquéd with yellow and 
black lace, the figures being cut from any piece 
lace and set on the velvet. Collar and belt also 
of panne, Toque of light-blue tulle or straw in 
the same shade of blue, or a large hat of black 
trimmed with tulle, may be worn with this 
gown. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 
RB’ Breav.—Two cups of Quaker 


oats, a pinch of salt, four cups of boil- 
ing water, and let it cool. Add a dis- 
solved yeast cake, one cup of molasses, and flour 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 51, YOKE NIGHT GOWN 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 51 sent on 


receipt of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


roses, and maidenhair fern, or carnations, pink 
candle-shades, etc., are pretty. 

For a thin, white shirt a pretty idea is to make 
it of tucked lawn, alternating with stripes of 
double rows of lingerie beading, run through 
with black satin baby ribbon ; black belt and 
collar, with turn-over collar of white edged with 
lace. The sleeves may be made with the stripes 
running up and down or around, For thin arms 
the latter is the more becoming, and vice versa. 
Pink, blue, and lavender ribbon may also be 
used. 

Black and white seems to be as popular as 
ever. Itis such a pretty and becoming combi- 
nation that it is never out of style, and for 
summer frocks, even for those not in mourning, 
it is attractive. A simple summer gown of this 
combination is made of black and white striped 
muslin. The skirt is made with an apron over- 
dress edged with a narrow ruffle of the muslin 
edged with narrow, black lace. The underskirt 
is five gored and finished at the bottom with five 
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enough to make dough as for white bread. 
Bake slowly, as it burns easily. 


Cream oF Onion Sourp—Delicious.—Take 
six onions, peel, cut in very thin slices, and fry 
a light brown in a tablespoonful of butter. 
Brown them in a saucepan, and when 
brown add a pint of milk, a quart of 
boiling water, a saltspoonful of white pepper, 
a little mace, a spoonful of sugar. Boil slowly 
for about an hour, strain through a fine sieve. 
Beat the whites of four eggs stiff; now add 
these : A teaspoonful of cornstarch, moistened 
with water, anda cup full of cream. Stir 
until all boils up once. Then serve with bread 
croutons. 


ScatLorep Oysters.—Put a layer of cracker 
crumbs in a buttered baking dish, wet slightly 
with milk and oyster liquor, season with salt, 
pepper, and small bits of butter, then put a 
layer of oysters, and so on until the dish is full. 








Beat an egg, mix it with a little milk, pow 
this over the top, cover the dish and bake half 


an hour. 


Peanut Butrer Sanpwicues.—Cut the 
crust from the bread, spread with butter very 
sparingly, then with peanut paste, which you 
can buy at the grocers. Cut very thin, cover 
with another slice of bread also buttered, cut 
into diamond shapes and serve. It is much 
easier to make the sandwiches look well if you 
butter the bread before cctting it from the loaf. 


Cueese Sourrtee.—Three tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, two of cracker crumbs, one of 
melted butter, one gill of hot milk, small tea- 
spoonful of dry mustard, the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten and then stirred in; lastly, 
the whites also beaten. Butter a pudding-dish, 
pour in the mixture, and bake fifteen minutes. 
This makeg.enough for eight persons and is 
served as an entree. 


Sarr 
REQUESTS:FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vague who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most genera} demand will be published 
in preference to..Others. Up to this date the 
patterns published @re: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 

No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 Lace Guimpe, 

No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. Io Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11, 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars, 
No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No, 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No, 24 Tunic. 

No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown, 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No, 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No. 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 4g Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material, 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuse, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


E Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 


which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No 


These patterns are made in medium 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 
food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
10c. at your grocers. 





























LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Booklet *‘How to Make Good Things to Eat” free 





















































Masson-Templier, 
191 Rue St. Honoré, 
Paris. 


Select Models in Tailor - made 
Afterneon, Reception, and Even- 
ing Gowns, C:ats and Mantles. 
{The latest models at moderate 


prices. 











Vogue publishes more smart fash- 
ig 7 


ions than any other paper. 


Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


used daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and 


prevents chapping and roughness 


Invaluable for Shampooing 








Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 
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Some Spring models already on hand, which I will now 
make up at considerably less than regular prices. 

I would respectfully suggest to my patrons and others 
that orders placed with me now will receive much closer atten - 
tion than can possibly be given when the Spring season opens 


37 West 3ist Street, New York 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
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LADIES’ TAILOR 
Reduced prices for 
GOWNS 
RIDING HABITS 


GOLF SUITS, Etc. 
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the Tree 


The Result 


KEEP YUUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 
KEEP THES IN SHAPE 

To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots 
look well, “ tree’ them before putting them aside 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable 
to any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which 
is peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, 
“toeing up,”’ and curling of shoe and sole, when 
not in use. Make shoes comfortable and wear 
longer. 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 
they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and 
are the only trees using the lever principle, 
which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the 
boot at the same time. 

Made in all styles, widths, and shapes for men, 
women, and children. Every tree stamped ** The 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’99.’ 

Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, - - New York 


Send for descriptive circular, “‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.”’ 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR COVERING AND DECO- 
RATING BELLOWS 


He designs shown convey a partial idea 
of the variety of ways in which bellows 
may be covered and decorated with 

simple and inexpensive materials. The bellows 
may be purchased at the department stores; they 
vary in price, according to the quality, finish, 
etc., of the materials used in manufacturing 
them. They range in price from one dollar up. 
If the bellows are to be covered the plain 
white woods answer admirably, but if carved 
or burned the hard woods are necessary. 
Ittustration No, 1.—Shows bellows of 
plain white wood, with tan colored leather 
sides, covered with coffee-brown satin em- 
broidered with gold thread. The satin must be 
cut one inch larger than the top of bellows; the 
edge is turned in all round, and the satin is 
nailed with little brass nails to the sides of top. 
The back is covered with plain satin. Care 





must be exercised to have the satin fit smoothly 
without pulling the threads, otherwise the beau- 
tiful effect of the embroidery will be lost. An- 
other background may be substituted to match 
the furnishings of the room in which the bel- 
lows are to be used, as green embroidered with 
yellow (or orange) rope silk. The effect will 
be better, in any case, if only two colors are 
used, 

IttustraTion No. 2.—Shows a simple and 
at the same time very effective method of deco- 
rating bellows at trifling expense, with the addi- 
tional advantage that almost any amateur may 
accomplish this simple design with entire satis- 
faction. The bellows chosen for this illustration 
are the small mahogany (or stained) French 
bellows, with brass nozzle. The design may be 
drawn on bellows free-hand (care being taken to 
have the design placed exactly in the centre of 
bellows) or the design enlarged on paper and 
transferred to the bellows. This may easily be 
done by placing the enlarged design on the bel- 
lows, thumb tacks being used to hold it in posi- 
tion. Now trace over the design once more 
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with a hard pencil or knitting needle firmly 
enough to produce a copy on the wood beneath, 
remove paper, and in the lines drawn on bel- 
lows hammer brass-headed nails, care being taken 
not to split the wood. The nails should be of 
assorted sizes, as shown in illustration, and the 
shanks short, so as not to project through too 
far. If preferred, the leather hanger on top of 
handle may be removed, and a small brass handle 
substituted, such as may be purchased at any 
hardware store, being sure to select one in keep- 
ing with the fleur de lis. 

IttustraTIoN No. 3.—The bellows design 
in burnt wood (or poker work) displays another 
of the many ways in which ornament, if properly 
applied to articles of ordinary use, will enhance 
their beauty without detracting from their use- 
fulness. 

In selecting a bellows to be decorated by poker 
work, it is most important that the wood should 
be sound and well seasoned. Being the actual 
ground’ on which the design is to be shown, too 
much care cannot be given to its selection. 
Holly, sycamore, and lime are admirably adapted 





for all kinds of interior decoration, so also are 
oak, ash, and elm. Of the three, elm gives the 
blackest lines under the hot pencil. Good, hard 
oak, however (as being more easily procured), 
will answer our purpose. 

Having enlarged the design on tracing paper, 
to fill the space on the bellows properly, place 
the tracing paper, with a piece of black transfer 
paper underneath it, on the top of bellows, al- 
lowing the tracing paper to overlap the top of 
bellows, where it is fastened to the side with 
thumb tacks. Trace over the design with a fine 
pencil. The lines having all been put in, re- 
move the two papers and compare the design on 
the wood with the original (which shouid be 
done in every instance) and correct all inaccu- 
racies before beginning the burning. 

First burn in the outline with a moderately 
heated pencil, aiming to keep rather outside than 
inside the traced lines, pressing lightly on the 
pencil, remembering that the lines are to be 
scorched, not incised, and also taking great care 
to preserve the beauty of the lines. Fill in the 
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background with fine criss-cross lines, until an 
ven tone of dark rich brown is obtained. Burn 
in a few dark touches on the body of the griffin, 
as shown in illustration, to bring the animal 
more into relief. 

The tools necessary for this work are very 
inexpensive, and may be purchased at any of the 
ut stores. The art of pyrography, literally ‘‘fire- 
writing,’’ or poker work, of which numerous 
and curious specimens may be found in the 
British Museum, shows, by the primitive order 
of the work, that the tools used have been of 
the crudest, at the same time indicates that this 
work must have been considered an easy method 
of decoration. 

IttustrRATION No. 4.—Shown here is a 
dainty Empire design, which may be either 
painted, embroidered, or, as shown in illustra- 
tion, stenciled. Stenciling is a very simple and 
accurate method for applying color to all flat 
surfaces. There are numerous methods of mak- 
ing and applying stencils. One of the simplest 
—and that will best answer our purpose—is 
here given. Select nice smooth bellows of odd 


shapes (suitable for Empire design) ; cover 
smoothly with gray linen, denim, white drill- 








Having enlarged and traced the design on the 
stencil paper, cut out the design with a sharp 
knife, following the lines carefully. A piece 
of glass is preferable on which to do this work, 
but any hard material—a board or block of 
wood—will do if proper care is exercised in the 
cutting. Give the stencil a coat of shellac or 
varnish, and allow it to dry. Place the stencil 
on the top of bellows, and for accuracy use 
thumb tacks, which will be found essential to 
hold design flat against bellows while applying 
the paint. 

Be careful not to take up too much paint on 
the brush, or the color will be likely to spread 
and spoil the design, but simply allow tips of 
brush to take up enough paint to work smoothly; 
rub color through the cut-out portions of the de- 
sign on to the covered bellows, thus transferring 
design. Brush downward, never upward. A 
little practice will enable workers to accomplish 
wonders in this style of decoration, and they will 
be surprised at the manifold ways in which sten- 
ciling for decorative purposes may be advanta- 
geously applied to articles of daily use, as book 
covers, screens, ceiling, and wall decorations, 
etc., etc, 
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ing, or any of the many materials of this de- 
scription. 


To make the stencil, good, tough 
own, or heavy manilla paper will answer. 





For those who are unable to draw their own 
designs, it is suggested, as an easy means of se- 
curing stencils already prepared for painting, to 
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get them from a paper hanger or decorator, 
where they will find, at trifling expense, stencils 
adaptable to their purpose. 

In all work of this kind care should be taken 
to have the covering, painting, etc., done as 
neatly as possible, to avoid the home-made look 
so many articles made by amateurs possess, 
thereby destroying their value. 

The designs given in this article will suggest 
to the practical and intelligent worker many 
ways of combining the ornamental with the 


useful. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1426. Purchasing Art Objects.—I 
am desirous of obtaining certain copies of ancient 
and modern masterpieces. 

Your question has been held for reply that we 
might have an opportunity of calling upon Mr. 
Clarke, so that an answer should not be sent you 
which should not exactly cover his methods. 

Mr. Clarke is a member of a number of clubs, 
chairman of the art committee of two of the 
more prominent, a donor of a prize to the Aca- 
demy of Design, a connoisseur, and a collector. 
He informs the present writer that he does not 
deal in pictures, and has limited his interests in 
that regard to advising his friends or other ama- 
teurs who make collections.. He does, though, 
deal in porcelains, chiefly solid color Chinese, 
and bronzes. This, however, is with him largely 
a diversion and an agreeable occupation, though, 
of course, he conducts his business as a business. 


He has made the most distinguished collection , 


of American pictures that has been gathered to- 
gether in the past twenty years, and has been of 
great benefit to our art by demonstrating to the 
public the money value that lies in carefully se- 
lected American pictures. His collection was 
sold last winter for a sum exceeding $300,000, 
which meant, we guess, a profit of at least fifty 
per cent. on the original purchase price. 

Mr. Clarke says that should you address him, 


he will, from his general interest in art affairs, | 


put you in communication with persons who deal 


in pictures, and whose fair dealing can be de- | 
pended upon, but that he should not care to un- | 


dertake the work of purchasing. 
Mr. John Chadwick is a gentleman engaged 


in the business of dealing in pictures and art | 


works of all descriptions, His reputation as a 


man of integrity is beyond reproach, and his | 


critical opinion is highly regarded by collectors. 

Mr. J. Wells Champney is a portrait painter 
who has made a specialty of pastel. His work is 
so well known that it is quite needless for us to 
give it any description. 

It may be well to note that money invested 
in excellent pictures or art objects is money well 
invested, because such objects, provided they are 
unquestionably authentic, rapidly rise in value, 
because the number of persons who have money 
to spend for such objects increases steadily, 
whereas the supply does not increase. A book, for 
example, of the fifteenth century naturally cannot 
be printed in the nineteenth century. Chippendale 
furniture can be reproduced in form and design, 
but the genuine Chippendale has ceased to be a 
possible product of to-day. No pictures can be 
painted by Rubens, because Rubens is dead. 
Chinese bronzes of the Kien Lung period are no 
longer producible. In a word, the increasing 
value of art objects is primarily attributable to 
the growing demand and the stationary supply. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE 
BROTHER OFFICERS 


Eginning at the left. Evening gown of 
peacock-blue spangled chiffon. The 
chiffon has single spangles sewn all over 

it, and at intervals they are massed to form the 
shape of a peacock feather. The skirt and 
bodice are perfectly plain. The decolletage is 


draped with ropes Of pearls. 





Middle Figure. Gown of very pale tan- 
colored crépe de chine. The skirt is tucked 
lengthwise in groups of three. The bottom is 
scalloped and trimmed with red roses of panne 
velvet appliquéd, plaited flounce of the material 
falls from under the scallops. The bodice is a 
coat-like affair of the flowered panne velvet, 
the back is plain and tight fitting, with little 
coat tails about five inches long. In front it 
is cut away in a bolero shape and has odd little 
revers turned back over a vest of tucked white 
chiffon. It is caught together at the bust with 
a large bow of the velvet lined with white satin. 
The upper part of the sleeve is of the panne 
velvet, the lower part is of the crépe de chine 
tucked. 

Right Figure. Yellow chiffon frock. The 
skirt is tucked all around and to within about 
twelve inches of the bottom. A sash of the 
chiffon is tied in a short bow and long ends at 
the back. The bodice is of the tucked chiffon 
and is partly covered by a little bolero jacket of 
black chantilly lace, which is fastened at the 
bust with two handsome paste buttons. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 102 
Err Ficure.—The skirt is suitable for 
| ip golf or walking. It is made of double- 
faced, dark-gray cloth. The back has 
two small box plaits. The shirt waist is of red, 
French flannel, trimmed with stitching. 

Mivpte Ficure.—Dainty evening gown of 
white crépe de chine. The skirt has two 
groups of tiny tucks on each hip, and is simply 
trimmed about the feet with ruffles of the crépe 
appliquéd with lace. The bodice hooks under 
the arm, and is draped softly across the figure in 
front and finished with smart little bows at the 
shoulder. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Lace guimpe to be worn 
with evening or summer gowns. The collar is 
of the lace, and is finished with piping of white 
satin, top and bottom. The guimpe is unlined, 
and the throat and arms show prettily beneath 
the lace. 


Che ‘Popular Shop’”’ 








CORDIALLY INVITING 
LEISURELY INSPECTION 
OF 


THE QUAINT AND 
AGREEABLE « LIBERTY” 
FURNISHINGS 

FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES OF 
THE PERIOD. 





The Picturesque English and 
French Papers for Walls. 

The Decorative Cotton and 
Flax Upholstery Fabrics. 

The Comfortable Chairs of 
Handwrought Wicker. 

The Very Original Mission 
Furniture of Native Ash. 

The Old Style English Easy 
Chairs and Settles. 


t@™ Not to be had elsewhere, and 
offered at attractive prices. 





Wall Papers and “ Liberty” 
Fabrics — (Parcels $5.00 and 
over) Carriage Free to all Parts 
of the States. 


42d Street, W. at 5th Avenue, 
(Trademarks Reg'd) 


Joseph P. McHugh 
§ Zo. 


























FEB 15 1900 | . 
Many requests have been received from 
VOGUE PROOF IMPRESSIONS readers of Vocus for proofs of its illus. 


trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 
particulars below each cut. 
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Jo, 4. A Conquered Bing. Paper t8xtzins, Print 16x10 ins. Red Brown, §1,00. 











No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds, Paper 
12xg ins. Printgx64 ins, Green. socents. 


No.8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 124 2m 


ins. Print 7x7 ins. Light Brown. §0 cents, 
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No.7, The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 





No. 10. The Little Stars. Papers$xt2ins. Print 
Isxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 

















No.9. A Frolic. Paper12xg ins. Print 1tox8 


No. 3, The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, ins. Black. socents. 


Print 9{%x6% ins, Red, 50cents, 











No, 2, The Desert Thief. Papera8x12ins, Print 14x94 ins, Brown, $1.00, No, 6, The Milliner’s Bill, Paper 18x1zins, Print 14xgins, Dark Green, $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 
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